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E  present  this  annual  with  no  little  apprehension,  for  we 
are  all  aware  that  there  are  many  mistakes  and  deficien¬ 
cies  in  this  book.  However,  we  ask  the  indulgence  of  both 
critic  and  foe. 

Be  blind  to  our  errors!  See  the  humor  of  our  wit! 
We  have  handed  it  out  pretty  generously — our  jokes  to  those  whom 
we  thought  would  appreciate  them;  our  grinds  to  those  whose  sense  of 
humor  is  problematical. 

We  here  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  each  and  every  one  who  has 
in  any  way  assisted  us  in  our  herculean  undertaking.  Thanks  are  especially 
due  to  Miss  Baylor  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Alumni,  to  Miss 
Robertson  for  the  article  on  the  class  of  72,  and  to  Mr.  Fred  I.  King  for 
the  article  on  the  value  of  high  school  training. 
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Mr.  Knouff  was  born  in  Logansport,  attending  the  high  school  there. 
He  attended  Wabash  College  ’91  - ’92,  ’94-’95,  ’95-’96.  He  received  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  from  Lake  Forest  University  after  attending  there  throughout 
’97-’98,  ’98-’99.  He  then  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  Chicago  University 
’00.  He  was  Principal  of  Clarinda.  Iowa,  High  School,  Assistant  Principal 
of  the  Kokomo  High  School,  and  lias  been  Principal  of  the  Wabash 
High  School  since  1903. 


MISS  ETHEL  PYKE,  A.  B.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Instructor  in  English. 

Miss  Pyke  was  born  in  Tientsin,  China,  receiving  her  high  school 
education  at  Delaware,  0.  After  receiving  her  degree  of  A.  B.  at 
the  Ohio- Wesley  an  University,  Delaware,  O,  Miss  Pyke  taught  in  Tip- 
ton,  and  subsequently  at  Peru,  Kokomo  and  at  Wabash  since  1906. 


MISS  JESSIE  KILLEN,  A.  B.  Lake  Forest  University,  ’05. 

Instructor  in  English. 

Miss  Killen  was  born  in  Chicago,  Ill.  there  graduating  from  the 
Jefferson  High  School,  receiving  her  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Lake  Forest 
University  in  ’05.  and  has  been  teacher  in  English  at  Wabash  since 
1905. 


MISS  CORNELIA  STREHLOW.  A.  B.  University  of  Illinois.  ’03. 

Instructor  in  German. 

Miss  Strethlow  was  born  in  Champaign,  III.  She  graduated  from  the 
Jefferson  High  School,  Chicago;  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1903;  became  instructor  in  Modern  Languag¬ 
es  in  Lindenwood  College  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.  and  since  1904  has  been 
instructor  in  German  in  the  Wabash  High  School. 


MISS  CORNELIA  BLAYNEY.  A.  B.,  Indiana  University. 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

Miss  Blayney  was  born  in  Wabash,  and  attended  the  Wabash  public 
schools.  She  studied  at  Indiana  University,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  taught  in  the  Wabash  Grammar  Schools  for  three  years  and 
became  instructor  in  Latin  in  the  Wabash  High  School  in  1907. 
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MISS  ESTELLA  MOORE,  Assistant  Principal. 

Instructor  in  History. 

Miss  Moore  was  born  in  Wabash,  graduating  from  the  schools  of 
Wabash;  studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee;  taught  in  the  Wabash  Grammar  schools  and  has  been 
teacher  of  History  in  the  Wabash  High  School  since  1901. 


C.  W.  KNOUFE,  A.  B.,  Lake  Forest  University,  ’99. 

Instructor  in  History. 

Mr.  Knouff  was  born  in  Logansport.  Attended  Logansport  public- 
schools;  Wabash  College,  ’91-92,  ’94-9n,  ’9.V96;  Lake  Forest  University 
’99;  Graduate  School  of  Chicago  University,  ’00.  Principal  of  Clarincla, 
Iowa,  High  School;  Assistant  Principal  of  Kokomo  High  School;  In¬ 
structor  in  History  in  the  Wabash  High  School  since  1903. 


MISS  MARTHA  HILL,  A.  B., 
(Western  College,  ’06.) 

Instructor  in  Biology. 


Miss  Hill  was  born  in  Madison,  Ind.,  graduating  from  that  high  school 
in  1901;  graduated  from  the  Western  College,  Oxford,  O.  in  1906,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  taught  in  a  preparatory  school  at  Pike- 
ville,  Ky.,  ’06- ’07  and  became  Biology  teacher  in  the  Wabash  High 
School  in  1907. 


MR.  J.  D.  GABEL,  M.  A.,  Hanover  College,  ’01. 

Instructor  in  Science. 

Mr.  Gabel  was  born  near  Madison,  Ind.,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools.  He  graduated  from  Hanover  College  in  ’01,  receiving  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1905.  Taught  at  Ryker’s  Ridge  ’02- ’03,  Mountpeli- 
er  ’03- ’06;  and  since  then  has  taught  Chemistry,  Geometry  and  Phy¬ 
siography  in  the  Wabash  High  School. 


school.  She  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  from  DePauw  in  ’05  and  has 
been  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  Wabash  High  School  since  1905. 


MR.  L.  T.  TURPIN,  Ph.  B.,  Franklin  College,  ’  06. 

Instructor  in  Sr.  Arithmetic,  Physics 
and  Manual  Training 

Mr.  Turpin  was  born  in  New  London,  Indiana, 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools.  Graduated 
from  the  Kokomo  High  School  in  ’94.  Mr.  Turpin 
taught  in  the  country,  and  later  in  the  Kokomo 
schools  until  1904.  He  then  resigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Central  School,  Kokomo,  to  attend  Indi¬ 
ana  University.  After  three  years  there,  he  went 
to  Franklin  College  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.  B.  in  ’06;  since  then  he  has  taught  Special 
Commercial  English,  Physics,  Sr.  Arithmetic,  and 
Manual  Training  in  the  Wabash  High  School. 


MISS  MARGARET  FINNEY. 

Instructor  in  Art. 

Miss  Finney  was  born  in  Wabash,  and  graduated  from  the  local  high 
school.  After  teaching  in  the  Wabash  Grammar  Schools,  Miss  Finney 
attended  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  and  the  Herron  Art  Institute 
at  Indianapolis.  She  has  been  Drawing  Supervisor  in  the  Wabash 
schools  since  1907. 


MISS  CORA  SMALL. 

Instructor  in  Music. 

Miss  Small  was  born  in  Wabash.  She  attended  the  local  high  school; 
graduated  from  the  Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio;  the  National 
Summer  School  of  Music,  Chicago;  the  Hahn  Conservatory,  Detroit; 
the  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  North  Western  Universi¬ 
ty,  Evanston,  Ill.  She  has  taught  music  in  the  Marion  Normal  College, 
in  Lemoyne  Normal,  Memphis.  Tennessee,  and  in  Wabash  since  1903. 


Mr.  Ammerman  was  born  in  Monument  City,  Ind.,  and  graduated  from 
the  high  school  there.  He  graduated  from  the  Marion  Normal  Busi¬ 
ness  University  in  ’04;  was  Assistant  Instructor  in  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  Marion  Normal  College  in  ’05;  and  has  been  instructor  in 
Commercial  Department  of  Wabash  High  School  since  ’05. 


MR.  CHARLES  H.  VROOMAN. 

Janitor. 

Mr.  Vrooman  was  born  in  Peru,  Indiana.  He  has  served  as  Janitor 
of  South  Side  Building  ’94- ’00;  of  the  Century  Building  ’00- ’03;  and  of  the 
High  School  since  ’03. 


(Our  flrnfa 

Our  faculty's  a  hummer, 

We  love  each  member  well, 

But  when  we  don’t  quite  like  our  grades, 
We  think  they’re  all — oh,  well 
It  doesn’t  make  much  difference, 

We  get  over  it  in  time 

And  think  they’re  all  the  candy  — 

Till  we  get  another  “lime”. 

Miss  Moore  and  Knouff  teach  history, 
While  Turpin  works  the  saw; 

Miss  Baer  has  mathematics, 

And  Miss  Finney  lo’-es  to  draw. 

The  Misses  Pyke  and  Killen 
Teach  English  ’thout  mistakes 
While  Gabel  has  geometry 
And  makes  those  funny  breaks. 

Miss  Strehlow  teaches  German, 

And  her  Dutch  is  Dutch  clear  through; 
While  Miss  Blayney  teaches  Latin  — 

A  language  not  quite  new. 

The  Misses  Hill  and  Small,  you  know, 

Are  always  very  kind. 

Am  merman  will  get  there,  too — 

You  can’t  leave  him  behind. 

So  I  dedicate  this  poem 

To  our  profs,  who  are,  you  know, 

The  best  (?)  in  the  profession, 

(Though  of  course  I  don’t  think  so) 

And  if  ever  any  one  of  them 
Should  chance  to  read  this  rhyme 
They’re  not  to  take  it  seriously. 

Twas  just  done  to  kill  time. 

’09 


C-  .Ft.  B. 


Chi'  §>iuunr  QUasa  as  lU'flrrtrii  by  a  Junior 


Senior — “Something  seems  to  have  cast  a  greenish 
hue  about  the  entire  building.  Hark!  What’s 
the  commotion?” 

.Junior — “Aw,  that’s  one  of  the  “raw  recruits” 
stumbling  into  the  assembly  room.” 

Such  were  the  comments  that  were  made  when 
the  class  of  '08  entered  the  Wabash  High  School  in 
September,  1904.  Everything  has  to  have  an  origin, 
however,  and  the  members  of  the  class  of  ’08  who  are 
seniors  now,  look  back  over  their  high  school  career 
with  fond  recollections  of  the  errors  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning — errors  which  are  common  to  freshmen. 

'08  lias  won  a  reputation  for  itself  in  a  variety 
of  ways-  in  foot  ball,  basket  ball,  and  the  publication 
of  the  high  school  paper.  The  girl's  basket  ball  team 
is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  contests  in  their 
junior  year  in  which  they  defeated  the  seniors. 
Moreover,  the  class  has  the  distinction  of  having  a 
member  who  has  been  captain  of  all  the  athletic  teams 
in  the  W.  H.  S.  In  their  sophomore  year  the  boys 
distinguished  themselves  from  the  freshmen  by 
wearing  neat  blue  jerseys  adorned  with  an  old  gold 
'08.  The  same  year  class  pins  were  chosen  with  very 
good  taste.  When  juniors  they  awarded  the  seniors 


an  elaborate  banquet  and  dance,  and  as  “all  things 
come  to  him  who  waits”  this  year  they  are  to  be  the 
honored  guests  at  a  similar  banquet. 

As  seniors,  this  year  the  representatives  of  ’08 
have  endeavored  to  set  a  good  example,  and  doubtless 
we  juniors  would  have  found  their  example  worthy 
of  following  if  we  had  not  had  ideals  of  our  own. 

^  * 

Mentor  (Elass  GDfftcerfi. 

Arthur  Simon . President 

Don  Wilson . Vice-President 

Hazel  Bent . Secretary 

Luie  Ross . Treasurer 


ARTHUR  SIMON,  Jan.  4,  1890.  Wabash,  Inch  German. 
Staff.  Class  President;  foot  ball  ’05 -’06. ’07;  captain, 
captain,  r07-T08;  basket  ball  r05-r06;  captain,  ’07. 


Orange  and  Black 
’07;  base  ball  ’05-’06; 

“Thou  art  a  ladies’  man.” 


* 


FLOYD  Mac  GRIFF,  Nov.  6,  1890.  Podunk,  Mo.  Latin. 

Orange  and  Black  Staff  4)7. 

“In  every  deed  of  mischief  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to 
execute.” 


MAZIE  JENNINGS,  Aug.  13,  1890.  Warsaw,  Indiana. 
Orange  and  Black  Staff  ”07. 


German. 

“A  face  with  gladness  overspread.” 


GLADYS  BRANEGAN,  June,  23,  1891.  Wabash  County,  Inch  Latin-Science. 
Editor  of  Orange  and  Black  "07. 


“Bright!  Why  even  Sirius  is  but  a  candle.-’ 


ROSALIND  SWEETSER,  June  11,  1891.  Logansport,  Ind.  German. 

“Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls.' 


LUIE  ROSS,  July  10,  1890.  Wabash,  Ind.  Latin-Science. 

Orange  and  Black  Staff  "07.  Class  Treasurer. 

“And  beautiful  as  sweet!  And  young  as  beautiful.” 


^  * 


HELEN  II.  JOHNSON,  Aug.  4,  1890. 
Orange  and  Black  Staff  ’07. 


Ida  Grove,  Iowa.  German-Latin-Science. 

“She’s  pretty  to  walk  with,  and  pretty  to  talk  with, 

And  pleasant  too,  to  think  on.” 


* 


WALKER  STIGGLEMAN,  Sept.  3,  1889. 
ball,  ’07. 


Wabash-.  Latin-Science.  Basket 

“Empty  vessels  maketli  the  most  noise.” 


[ 


( 


i 


KARL  MATTERN,  June  26,  1890.  Wabash,  Inch  Commercial. 

“He  is  dark  of  countenance  and  sleep  doth  linger  in  his  eye.” 


*  ^ 


EDYTHE  MOONE,  Oct.  7,  1889.  Wabash,  Inch  Commercial. 

“Oh!  Modesty  thy  name  is." 


*  v* 


MILTON  BARNETTE,  March  6,  1889.  Miami  County,  Incl.  Latin. 

“Let  me  play  the  fool; 

With  mirth  aud  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come.” 


EDNA  LOILHARKNESS,  March  27,  1889.  Townley,  Mich.  Latin. 
Orange  and  Black  Staff  ’07. 


“Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child.” 


MARTHA  HAUPERT,  Dec.  17,  1889.  Urbana,  Ind.  Latin-German. 

“For  me  Fate  gave,  whate’er  she  else  denied, 
A  nature  sloping  to  the  southern  side.” 


*  * 


NORA  GREEN,  Jan.  22,  1890.  Wabash,  Ind.  German. 


“Am  I  not  a  heroine?” 


*  ^ 


CLARENCE  SMITH.  Jan.  14,  1889.  Mt.  Etna,  Ind.  Orange  and  Black. 

“A  lad  of  such  a  feeble  temper.” 


DAYTON  WALKER,  Aug.  1,  1890.  Wabash,  Ind.  Scientific. 

“There’s  many  a  man  with  more  hair  than  brains.’’ 


I 
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HAZEL  BENT,  Jan.  15,  1890.  Wabash,  Inch 


German.  Class  Secretary. 

“The  most  beautiful  object  in  the  world, 
It  will  be  allowed,  is  a  beautiful  woman." 


MARY  MARTIN,  Dec.  25,  1890.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Commercial 
Orange  and  Blac'k. 


A  little  bunch  of  nothing. 


CLIFTON  JACKSON,  March  4,  1889.  Connersville,  Ind.  German-Science. 

Sycamore  Staff  ’05.  .  „ 

“See!  There  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall. 


RUTH  HOUSER,  Oct.  1,  1890.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  German 
Orange  and  Black  Staff  '07. 


“Her  stature  was  tall  —  I  hate  a  dumpy  woman.'’ 


PLOY  MORROW,  Jan.  21,  1891.  Lafontaine,  Ind.  Latin. 

“For  she  was  jes’  the  quiet  kind 
Whose  nature’s  never  vary. 


**  % 


JEAN  GRADEN,  Jan.  18,  1890.  Wabash.  Latin-German.  Orange  and  Black 
Staff  ’07. 

“The  sweetest  noise  on  earth,  a  woman’s  tongue.’’ 


* 


PEARL  THOMPSON,  March  25,  1889,  Decatur,  Ill.  German. 

“Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw  admired.” 


* 


PRANK  DON  WILSON,  July  12,  1890.  Wabash,  German. 

Foot  ball  ’07,  Orange  and  Black,  Sycamore,  Class  Vice-president. 
“A  self-made  man?  Yes,  and  worships  his  creator. 


ETHEL  WHITE,  July  26,  1891.  Wabash,  Inch  Commercial. 

“Zealous,  yet  modest;  innocent  though  free.” 


*  ^ 


HAZEL  WHITCRAFT,  Aug.  7,  1889.  Wabash,  Ind.  Latin. 
Attended  LaFontaine  High  School. 


Beauty  before  age.” 


E.  WINONA  JACKSON,  Jan.  17,  1889.  Wabash  County,  Ind.  Latin. 

Attended  Somerset  High  School  two  years. 

“She  hath  a  wealth  of  golden  hair.’ 


^  * 


HERBERT  FRECH,  May  17,  1890.  Huntertown,  Ind.  Latin. 
Senior  Editor  of  ’08  annual. 


“He  was  a  verray  parfit  gentil  knight.” 


MADGE  GREER,  Jan.  2,  1891.  Anderson,  Ind.  Commercial.  Spent  two  years 
in  Anderson  High  School. 

“A  spoon  received  in  the  light  of  the  moon 
Is  preferred  to  one  in  the  glare  of  the  day.” 


* 


LEAH  RIFE,  Sept.  3,  1889,  Wabash.  German. 


“As  a  lily  among  thorns.” 


BYNOEbRU S  SELL  REED,  May  13,  1891. 
Basket  ball  ?07. 


Wabash.  Commercial.  Foot  ball  ’07. 

“His  hair  was  somewhat  sandy, 
And  was  done  in  knotty  curls.” 


*  * 


HAZEL  MERTZ,  Oct.  7,  1890.  Wabash,  Ind.  Commercial.  Orange  and  Black. 

“And  she  is  fair,  and  fairer  than  the  world.’ > 


“Blue  eye  is  true  eye.” 


1 


l 


LOLA  M.  DAWES,  Aug.  18,  1890.  Rich  Valley,  Ind.  Commercial. 


KENNETH  YARNELLE,  March  21,  1891.  Wabash,  Ind. 
Basket  ball  ’07,  foot  ball  ’07.  Orange  and  Black. 


Latin. 

“A  jester  he,  a  jolly  jester  too.” 


AMY  BRADLEY,  Aug.  12,  1889.  Wabash,  Ind. 


German. 

“Why  don't  the  men  propose,  mama? 
Why  don't  the  men  propose?” 


* 


FLORENCE  YOUNG,  May  19,  1893.  German. 


“No  doubt  ye  think  ye  are  the  people, 
But  shall  wisdom  die  with  you." 


■H 


EDNA  BALL,  Oct.  21,  1890.  Wabash,  Inch  German. 


“As  busy  as  a  bee.” 


PEARL  BLAKE,  Sept.  9,  1889.  Remington,  Inch  German. 
Orange  and  Black  Staff  ’07. 


“Hence,  loathed  melancholy.” 


GRACE  WARD,  June  12,  1890.  Wabash,  Ind.^  Commercial. 

“The  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues.” 


WILBLTR  SHANNAHAN,  Jan.  14,  1890.  Wabash,  Ind.  Commercial. 

“Lean  was  that  boy  as  a  rope.” 


I 


SAMUAL  TABER,  Dec.  11,1891.  Boston,  Mass.  German-Science. 

“A  bright  but  quiet  lad." 


*  * 


EFFIE  DUBOIS,  March  9,  1890. 


Wabash,  Ind.  Latin. 

“But  she  was  a  soft  lanscape  of  mild  earth, 
Where  all  was  harmony  and  calm  and  quiet. 


*  ** 


VERA  HUGHES,  Oct.  26,  1889.  Wabash,  Ind.  Commercial. 

“Virtues  are  the  only  true  nobility.” 


LOLA  LANGSTON,  Nov.  19,  1891. 


Rhinelander,  Wis.  Latin. 

“I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dogs  bark." 


GLADYS  RHODES,  Aug-.  19,  1891.  Wabash,  Inch  German-Commercial. 

“Oh!  For  twenty  pounds  of  fat.” 


^  * 


MARIE  WILLIAMS,  June  14,  1889.  Wabash,  Ind. 


Latin. 

“So  like  they  were,  man  never 
Saw  twins  so  like  before.” 


LESTER  EPPLEY,  March  8,  1891.  Wabash  County,  Ind.  Commercial. 

“An  honest  man,  close  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within.” 


*  * 


BERTHA  McGRIFF,  May  30,  1890.  Argos,  Ind.  Commercial. 

“I  am  sure  care's  an  enemy  to  life.” 


RALPH  RECTOR,  April  12,  1889.  Wabash,  Ind. 


Commercial. 

“I  am  a  person  long  and  gaunt, 

Let  no  man  me  with  knowledge  haunt  ' 


*  * 


MAE  WILLIAMS,  June  14,  1889.  Wabash,  Ind.  Latin.  Quid  Agis? 

“Tacut  tuam  valit  tu  divem  cures.” 


*  ^ 


ARNOLD  BUCHHOLZ,  June  18,  1890.  Huntington,  Ind.  Commercial. 

“Half  as  sober  as  a  judge.” 

*  * 


OLIVIA  MEARL  GIDLEY,  Jan.  25,  1891.  Wabash,  Ind.  Latin. 

“There’s  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  1J 

ETHEL  M.  WORTHE,  July  28,  1891.  Wabash.  German-Commercial. 

“A  tender  heart,  a  will  inflexible.” 

LOIS  UNGER,  July  1,  1891.  Wabash.  Commercial. 

“Gentle  of  speech,  beneficent  of  mind.” 

CECIL  MILLS,  May  3,  1887.  Wabash  County,  Ind.  Latin. 

“My  years  are  many.  They  were  few  when  I  first  entered  this  school.” 


An  lionr  3n  a  hr  Assrmbln 


A  §>rntnr’s  Buuu  nf  tin'  Jmttora 


SENIOR’S  views  of  the  junior  are 
few  and  far  between;  for  the  senior 
soars  in  higher  regions  where  the 
junior  seldom  enters.  One  occasion 
on  which  the  junior  does  enter  the 
senior's  perspective  is  on  the  night  of 
the  junior  banquet.  On  this  night,  Oh 
juniors,  we,  the  mighty  seniors  of  ’08,  will  stoop  to 
honor  you  by  our  amiable  chatter.  So  take  heed 
that  you  prepare  a  banquet  table  which  shall  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  our  honorable  presence. 

But  first,  congratulations  are  in  order.  You 
have  what  we  lack,  a  literary  society,  an  organization 
which  does  you  credit.  Here  is  a  revelation  we  must 
face — you  are  a  finer  lot  than  we.  Don’t  be  conceited, 
any  of  you,  for  I  speak  quite  impersonally.  Where 
your  class  “sports”  a  literary  society,  wre  far  surpass 
you  in  athletics  and  good  looks.  No,  that  is  not  con¬ 
ceit, — just  plain  facts. 

But  no  more  of  arguing.  A  senior  stoops  to 
argue  with  no  one  but  of  his  own  station  in  life. 

We  seniors  cannot  but  entertain  a  certain  feel¬ 
ing  of  jealousy  for  you.  We  are  passing  out  of  the 


high  school  life,  whereas  you  have  all  the  joys  before 
you — joys  of  domineering  over  the  juniors  of  next 
year  just  as  we  have  domineered  over  you. 

You  are  now  light  and  frivolous,  but  wTait,  just 
wait.  You,  too,  will  be  as  dignified  as  we  some  day, 
although  you  have  a  long  way  to  journey  before  you 
arrive  at  a  senior’s  dignity. 

But  cheer  up,  ye  juniors!  The  journey,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  full  of  thorns,  will  blossom  out  into 
unexpected  joys,  which  are  not  realized  until  too  late. 

A  year’s  grace.  Then  you  will  go  out  from  the 
high  school  to  take  your  place  among  the  few  or  with 
the  many,  as  leaders  or  as  followers. 

Responsibility !  That  is  what  the  senior  year 
brings  to  you,  as  leaders,  in  whose  footsteps  will  fol¬ 
low  the  juniors  of  future  generations. 

And  now  we  must  say  farewell  to  these  dear 
old  days  of  ’08 — 

“And  dream,  while  our  new  years  we  fill 
With  consecration  from  those  four, 

That  we  are  known  and  loved  there  still, 

Though  we  come  back  no  more.” 


Junior  (Elaaa 

’09 

HARRY  CHAPITER,  PRESIDENT 

RUTH  MYERS,  Vice- President 

• 

MARY  LYNN  |  Secretary 

t  Treasurer 

BAKER,  GLEN 

LUTZ,  NED 

BENHAM,  HERBERT 

MOONE,  WARNER 

BOYCE.  CARL 

MOORE,  MERRILL 

BLACK,  OTTO 

RIDGEWTAY,  LEE 

BRAN NIN,  R.  ALDRICH 

ROBERTSON,  FRED 

CARNEY,  LAWRENCE 

ROCKWELL,  THOMAS 

CHAPLER,  HARRY 

RODIBAUGH,  DONALD 

DAUGHERTY,  FRANK 

SCHOPP,  RALPH 

DAW7  ES,  HARRY 

SCOTT,  L  OLIVER 

FREEMAN,  GLEN 

SHOLTY,  VERNE 

KANTZER,  EARL 

SMITE,  ALBERT 

KEMP,  SCOTT 

STEWART,  CEDRIC 

JENKINS,  M.  LAMOINE 

STEWART,  LAWRENCE 

JENKS,  CHARLES 

WEIST,  ELBERT 

ADAMS,  MILDRED 

HAUPT,  GAIL 

BALL,  NELLIE 

({ElrjUs 

HESS,  LYDIA 

RARCUS,  IRENE 

HIPSKIND,  EDNA 

BAUSMAN,  BEULAH 

HIPSKIND,  RUTH 

BRADLEY,  EDITH 

JORDAN,  VICTORIA 

BRIGHT,  GLADYS 

KING,  MURIEL 

BRO WTN.  MINNIE 

LaSELLE,  BESSIE 

BURKE,  VELMA 

LEWIS,  MINNIE 

CHANDLER,  ADDIE 

LOGAN,  NELLIE 

CLARK,  G.  HELEN 

LYNN,  MARY 

COLBERT. FLORENCE 

McCreary,  mildred 

COOK,  BESSIE 

MYERS,  RUTH 

DAVIS,  LOUISE 

OTIS,  NELL 

DEGERING,  LUVEA 

RIDGWAY,  MARY 

DePUY,  HELEN 

RING,  MARY 

DOUGLAS,  GRACE 

RISSER,  ELLEN 

DUFFEY,  LUCILLE 

SHERWIN,  MABEL 

FOWLER,  ESTA 

TALBERT,  TENNIE 

GARRETSON,  RUTH 

TILMAN.  IVA 

GURTNER,  LENA 

RUTH  WOOLLEY,  UNGER,  MONTRUE 

1 


illi r  §>nylumum's 

V>v  ci  Freshman 


HE  sophomore  year  is  a  transitional 
stage.  The  sophomore  passes  from 
the  state  of  the  modest,  tractable 
freshman  to  the  state  of  the  self-re¬ 
liant  upper  classman.  Among  the 
innumerable  dangers  of  this  period, 
the  worst  is  a  mania  for  notoriety, 
which  is  in  itself  a  terrible  affliction  that  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  fatal  results.  All  sophomores  try  to 
gain  the  coveted  prize,  notoriety,  by  many  different 
ways.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  is  by  means  of 
athletics.  .Butin  this  branch  of  their  education  they 
are  usually  lacking  on  account  of  their  instability. 
The  sophomores  are  better  represented  on  the  side 
lines  than  in  the  line-up  of  a  foot  ball  season.  Another 
way  to  be  hailed  as  a  genius  is  by  doing  great  deeds 
in  recitation  work.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the 
sophomore  puts  in  extra  hours  of  toil  in  the  five  o'clock 


class.  But  by  far  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the 
illustrious  sophomore  is  his  power  of  moving  all,  even 
the  stones  and  trees,  by  his  oratory.  He  commits  to 
memory  a  long  speech  of  his  own  make  and  recites  it 
before  others  of  his  school,  hoping  to  gain  their  ap¬ 
plause.  Of  course  he  fails  because  they  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  his  high  and  mighty  thoughts.  Perhaps 
with  his  resplendent  class  pin  in  a  more  conspicuous 
place,  the  applause  would  have  been  forthcoming. 
The  unfortunate  sophomore  in  this  state  is  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  censured;  therefore  do  not  judge 
him  harshly.  He  may  at  last  recover  from  his  piti¬ 
able  plight.  At  least,  let  us  sincerely  hope  that  his 
trouble  may  not  be  fatal,  and  that  through  the  be¬ 
nign  influences  of  his  teachers  and  associates,  he 
may  reach  the  threshold  of  the  junior  year,  perhaps 
sadder,  but  much  wiser. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


J&opbmtum.'  GUaoa  '10 

John  Olsen,  President  Roger  Stiggleman,  Vice-Pres. 

Helen  Courtright,  Secy.  Vera  Wilson,  Treasurer 


Aukerman,  Lawrence 
Bennett,  Walter 
Blew,  J.  Michael 
Campbell,  Robert 
Coate.  Russell 
Daugherty,  Farrar 
Gurtner,  Glen 
Hetzler,  Harry 


Baker,  Blanche 
Barnett,  Ruth 
Baumbauer,  Adaline 
Beik,  Anna 
Bell,  Georgia 
Bright,  Nellie 
Carr,  Harriet 
Closson.  Pearl 
Connor,  Imogene 
Cooper,  Cleo 
Courtright,  Helen 
Craig,  Laura 
Daugherty.  Mary 
Ester  brook,  Grace 
Evans,  Elva 


Lumaree,  LeRoy 
Mat  tern,  Gras 
Miller,  Hervey 
Miller,  Marcellus 
Morrow,  Howard 
O’Brien.  Thomas 
Olsen,  John 
Pauling,  Wilber 

Gardner,  Marcia 
Grant,  Miriam 
Hickey,  M.  Mary 
Ivory,  Lucile 
Ivory,  Nellie 
Jones,  Bernice 
Jones,  Helen 
Latchem,  Ruth 
Lutz,  Celia 
McGinness,  Hazel 
Milliner,  Jean 
Morrow,  Hazel 
Naber,  Louise 
Pyle,  Georgia 


Rodibaugh,  Harold 
Rogers,  Clifford 
Show  alter,  Homer 
Stiggleman,  Roger 
Thompson,  Arthur 
Weesner,  Clareuce 
Williams,  Tilford 


Rice,  May  me 
Rish,  Lelah 
Showralter,  Elea 
Slayman,  Ethel 
Smalhvood,  Clara 
Smith,  Mary 
Snavelly,  Phoebe 
Unger,  Bonnie 
Walker,  Julia 
Ward,  Edith 
Wilson,  Vera 
Wimmer,  Ruby 
Wolmer,  Jessie 
Zartman,  Susie 


Slip  (Class  (Of  •Nutptppn  linmiUTit  iEUnunt. 

(■Bv  n  j^nghamorr) 

N  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  September  ? 
nineteen  hundred  seven,  the  prospective 
“f reshies”  arrived  en  masse,  as  multifarious 
as  Heinz’s  “57  varieties”.  Some  came  under 
the  fond  protection  of  some  trust-worthy 
friend  who  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Wabash  High 
School,  while  others  came  in  crowds  for  the  purpose  of  guid¬ 
ing  and  advising  each  other,  if  not  to  share  their  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

However,  the  members  of  this  class  have  shown  marked 
improvement  from  the  very  first.  Early  in  the  school  year  a 
most  admirable  choice  of  class  officers  was  made;  next  the 
boys,  adopted  jersey-vests,  graced  by  the  numerals  1911;  the 
class  further  showed  their  progressive  spirit  by  ordering 
class-pins  in  their  freshman  year.  The  class  of  nineteen 
hundred  eleven  has  had  representatives  in  our  orchestra, 
and  in  our  foot  ball  squad,  and  its  members  have  shown  in 
their  class  work  that  with  a  very  little  more  of  the  softening, 
refining  influence  of  the  upper  class-men,  this  class  will 
stand  out  boldly  as  a  model  group  of  students  of  the  W.  H.  S. 


jfmilmu'u  Qllaaa  ’ll 

FRANK  WASS,  President  LEAH  GARDNER,  Vice-President 

VINCENT  HOLLOPETER,  Secy.  LOIS  LUTZ,  Treasurer 


BOYS 


Brower,  Walter 

Hollopeter,  Vincent 

Shelton,  Willard 

Brown,  Lee 

Chandler,  John 

Hunter,  Holmes 

Simon,  Lester 

Jones,  Glen 

Smallwood,  Carey 

Creps,  Von 

Kegg,  Eugene 

Knight,  Paul 

Smith,  Asa 

Christman,  Thomas 
Donovan,  Patrick 

States,  Harold 

Kuldau,  Carl 

Taimage,  DeWitt 

Durifee,  Sherman 

Launder,  Raymond 

Wass,  Frank 

Fraustein,  Otto 

Lewis,  Wallace 

Huber,  Leonard 

Freeh,  Arlington 

Lutz,  Donald 

Haiziip,  Walter 

Freeman,  Donald 

Lynn,  John 

Hipskind,  Edgar 

Garber,  Christopher 

Morrow,  Avery 

O’Brien,  Herbert 

Harris,  Karl 

Gidley,  Roy 

Hebbe,  George 

Grass,  Earl 

Hildebrand,  Harry 

Hill,  Charles 

Prickett,  Harry 

Smeltzley,  Alfred 

Rogers,  Kenneth 

Sage,  Fred 

GIRLS 

Simms,  Henry 

Adams,  Lavon 

Ellibee,  Ada 

Noftzger,  Helen 

Altdoerffer ,  Lucile 

Flinn,  Esther 

Gardner,  Leah 

Geible,  Alma 

Needham,  Beulah 

Armstrong,  Hazel 

O’Conner,  M.  Cora 

Bahler,  Flora 

Oswalt,  E.  Minnie 

Ball,  Stella 

Holderman,  Marjorie 

Roby,  Ona 

Beelar,  Lola 

Houlihan,  Dorothy 

Scott,  Bernice 

Braden,  Hortense 

Jones,  Ruth 

Shumaker,  Mildred 

Brannin,  Ruby 

King,  Edith 

Siegel  milch,  Edna 

Bridges,  Hazel 

King,  Harriet 

Spencer,  Ruth 

Brooks,  Laila 

Kretzman,  Esther 

States,  Ethel 

Burke,  Helen 

Linn.  Ruth 

Summerton,  Jewel 

Carney,  Ruth 

Logan,  Lucile 

Thomson,  Marie 

Carr,  Nina 

Lutz,  Lois 

Vice,  Ruby 

Conner,  Julia 

Maple,  Ethel 

Vigus,  Mildred 

Daugherty,  Maud  Marie 

McGriff,  Gold  a 

Wysoug,  Jeanette 

Esdall,  Marie  Myers, 

Florence  Zartman,  Montrue 

Zimmer,  Alice 

(Hlass  iprmfotita 


JOHN  OLSEN 
’10 


FRANK  WASS 
’ll 

ARTHUR  SIMON,  ’08 


HARRY  CHAPLER 

’U0 


&«ttuir*0  IFamurll 


Fleeting  time  brings  many  changes; 

Sadness  oft  must  grieve  the  heart, 

As  along  our  upward  journey, 

We  from  things  we  love  must  part. 

So  dear  school,  our  course  of  learning 
In  thy  halls  must  soon  be  run; 

For  our  webs  of  education, 

Broader  still,  must  yet  be  spun. 

One  and  all  have  learned  to  love  thee 
With  a  warm  confiding  heart; 

And  with  sadness  we  remember, 

That  from  thee  we  must  depart. 

When  we’re  weary  and  discouraged, 
Fettered  with  the  cares  of  men, 
Memory  will  turn  with  gladness 
To  the  joys  that  once  have  been. 


When  we're  gone  our  thoughts  will  ever 
To  the  bright  past  fondly  flee; 

In  our  sweetest  recollections, 

Will  our  high  school  memories  be. 

W.  CECIL  MILLS. 


^urtto  f 
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Slip  Humor  Httrrary  Swirly 


O  world-reuowned  event  ever  occurs  without 
the  upheavel  of  forces.  So,  mid  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion  the  Junior  Literary  Society  of  the  Wabash 
High  School  was  organized  and  put  into  action. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  Nov.  13,  1907  with 
forty-four  members.  The  officers  elected  at  this 
meeting  were  as  follows:— 


Grants 


Affirmative: 

Negative: 

I. 

Verne  Sholty. 

1 .  Thomas  Rockwell 

2. 

Fred  Robertson. 

2.  Harry  Chapler. 

3- 

Lamoine  Jenkins. 

3.  Carl  Boyce. 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Literary  Critic 

Vice-Critic 

Sargeant-at-Arms 


Harry  Chapter 
Tennie  Talbert 
.  .  Neel  Otis 

Thomas  Rockwell 
Addie  Chandler 
Carl  Boyce 
Verne  Sholty 


During  the  term  of  these  officers  a  mock  trial  was  held  by 
the  society,  not  so  much  to  force  the  payment  of  a  fine,  as  for  the 
intellectual  benefit  of  the  members,  The  enormous  fine  of  fifteen 
cents  had  been  imposed  upon  our  honorable  treasurer.  Feeling 
that  the  constitution  justified  his  act,  he  refused  to  pay.  Hence 
the  litigation.  The  case  having  been  fought  long  and  bitterly,  was 
given  to  the  j'ury,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  time  returned  to  the  court¬ 
room  and  reported  that  they  were  unable  to  agree.  The  defendant 
rather  than  bear  the  expense  of  a  new  trial,  agreed  to  pay  his  fine, 

DEFENDANT’S  LAWYER.  SOCIETY’S  LAWYER. 
Fred  Robertson.  Verne  Sholty. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  event  after  this  was  an  open 
meeting  at  which  the  boys  debated.  The  subject  was:  “Resolved, 
“That  Interscholastic  Games  Should  Be  Abolished.'’  Both  sides 
brought  forward  many  strong  points,  but  the  victory  was  awarded 
to  the  affirmative. 


January  29,  1908,  the  new  officers  were  elected.  The  names 
follow: 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary- 

Treasurer 

Literary  Critic 

Sargeant-at-Arms 


Thomas  Rockwell 
Ruth  Myers 
Ruth  Garretson 
Irene  Barcus 
Carl  Boyce 
Lamoine  Jenkins 


One  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  the  new  term  was  a  bib¬ 
ride.  Lena  Gurtner  had  very  kindly  invited  the  society  to  her 
home  on  the  Walnut  Tree  pike.  At  promptly  7:15  o'clock  two 
bob-loads  of  us  left  Wabash.  Never  in  the  history  of  man  has 
any  organization  partaken  of  more  pleasure  than  did  the  Junior 
Literary  Society  that  evening  of  February  20,  1908.  We  enjoyed 
Miss  Baer’s  dance  hugely,  and  also  the  “eats,”  which  were  de¬ 
licious  and  abundant. 

We  feel  that  the  Junior  Literary  Society  has  accomplished 
as  much  as.  if  not  more  than,  could  possibly  be  expected  of  any 
high  school  literary  organization.  In  the  future  many  famous 
men  and  women  will  doubtless  say,  “I  date  the  beginning  of  un¬ 
successful  career  to  the  old  Literary  Society  of  the  Wabash  High 
School  of  the  class  of  1909.” 


(Ibr  Junior  Slttrrarxj  ^nrtrtu 


lumbers  af  <&\\t  Jmttnr  Slttrrarxj  iiwtrtxj 


MILDRED  ADAMS. 
GLEN  BAKER, 
BEULAH  BAUSMAN. 
IRENE  BARGUS. 
MINNIE  BROWN. 
CARL  BOYCE. 
HERBERT  BENHAM. 
EDITH  BRADLEY. 
ADDIE  GHANDLER. 
BESSIE  GOOK. 
HARRY  GHAPLER. 
HELEN  CLARK. 
GLADYS  BRIGHT. 
HELEN  DePUY. 
LOUISE  DAVIS. 
LUGILE  DUFEEY. 
GLEN  FREEMAN. 
LENA  GURTNER. 
RUTH  GARRETSON. 
RUTH  H1PSKIND 
EDNA  HIPSKIND. 
LYDIA  HESS. 
LAMOINE  JENKINS. 


VICTORIA  JORDAN. 
MURIEL  KING. 

BESSIE  LaSELLE. 
MINNIE  LEWIS. 

MARY  LYNN. 

NED  LUTZ. 

RUTH  MYERS. 

WARNER  MOONE. 
NELL  OTIS. 

FRED  ROBERTSON. 
MARY  RIDGEWAY. 
ELLEN  RISSER. 
THOMAS  ROGKWELL. 
DONALD  RODIBAUGH. 
VERNE  SHOLTY. 
ALBERT  SMITH. 

TENNIE  TALBERT. 

IV A  TILMAN. 

RUTH  WOOLLEY. 
FRANK  DAUGHERTY. 
OLIVER  SCOTT. 
NELLIE  LOGAN 


\\ 


V 


Husk 

For  a  number  of  years  music  has  been  a  decidedly 
successful  feature  of  the  Wabash  High  School.  Under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Cora  Small  a  cantata,  an  opera, 
and  several  public  recitals  of  glee  clubs  have  been  given, 
the  results  fully  meriting  the  time  and  energy  Miss 
Small  has  spent. 

Comparatively  few  schools  have  music  by  the  en¬ 
tire  school  unless  it  is  compulsory,  but  in  Wabash  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  three  hundred  pupils  are  in  the  chorus. 
In  this  way  many  have  received  valuable  training  for 
which  they  could  not  or  would  not  have  taken  the  time 
otherwise. 

An  orchestra  was  formed  two  years  ago  and  this, 
also  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Small,  has  been  highly 
successful,  appearing  several  times  in  school  concerts. 

Much  of  the  success  of  both  organizations  is  due  to 
the  assistance  of  the  accompanists,  Hazel  Bent,  Muriel 
King  and  Jennie  Rammell. 

Miss  Small  is  to  be  highly  complimented  on  the 
success  of  both  the  chorus  and  the  orchestra,  to  which 
she  has  so  largely  contributed. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  are: 

Jennie  Rammell . Piano 

John  Olsen . First  Violin 

Helen  Clark . First  Violin 

J ohn  Chandle  r . First  Violin 

Laura  Craig . Second  Violin 

Bernice  Jones . Second  Violin 

Russell  Coate . Second  Violin 

Florence  Colbert . Guitar 

Addie  Chandler . Guitar 

Victoria  Jordan . Violincello 

Blanche  Baker . Mandolin 

Mildred  McCreary . Mandolin 


A  (if  3Ii?  i^rglt  ^dionl. 


In  the  Valley  of  the  Wabash, 

By  the  smooth  and  gliding  river, 

Lies  the  peaceful  town  of  Wabash. 

On  the  hilltop  stands  the  High  School; 
Toward  its  portals  in  the  morning, 
When  the  hour  of  nine  is  sounding, 
Haste  with  anxious  steps  the  students, 
To  arrive  before  the  moment 
When  the  voice  of  Knouff,  the  Mighty, 
Calls  the  noisy  horde  to  order; 

Sends  the  “Freshies”  to  their  corner, 
And  the  Seniors  to  the  class  rooms; 
Others  drop  where  they  are  able. 
When,  o’er  all  this  vast  assemblage, 
Silence,  as  of  night  has  fallen, 

Sounds  in  sonorous  tones,  the  music 
Of  the  voice  of  Cyrus  W., 

Asking  for  the  absent  members, 
Telling  of  the  coming  epochs. 

When  his  flow  of  words  is  ended, 
Slowly  file  departing  classes 
To  the  precincts  of  the  class-rooms, 
Where  they  learn  abundant  wisdom, 

Of  the  mysteries  of  science, 

Of  the  ancient  tongue  of  Latin, 

Of  the  source  of  modern  history. 

When  the  clamor  has  subsided, 
Leaving  all  in  ominous  silence, 

There  is  heard  the  bang  and  rattle 


Of  a  well  directed  pencil 
Thrown  by  one  with  aim  unerring 
At  the  swinging  thermometer, 

Quickly  followed  by  the  giggle 
Of  the  ever  grinning  freshman. 

As  he  looks  with  glance  unswerving 
From  the  open  book  before  him, 

Thro  the  portal  comes  the  figure 
Of  the  angry  supervisor; 

His  true  eye  lias  seen  the  motion 
Of  the  drawn  back  arm,  and  also 
Caught  the  meaning  of  the  attention 
Paid  by  “Freshie”  to  his  text  book. 
Straight  up  thro  the  narrow  aisle- way 
Walks,  he,  and  he  grasps  the  freshman 
By  the  place  where  goes  in  knowledge 
(Not  to  stop,  but  only  tarry) 

And  removes  him  to  the  hallway 
From  whence  comes  the  sound  of  weepin 
Caused  by  use  of  the  “mush-paddle.” 
Peace  has  once  more  settled  o’er  all, 
When  our  principal,  returning, 

Starts  the  echoes  all  resounding 
Thro  the  corridors  and  hallways, 

By  the  pressure  of  his  fingers 
On  the  row  of  pearl-topped  buttons, 
Ending  with  such  calm  indifference 
One  more  hour  of  our  dear  school  life! 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
Incidents,  that  knit  us  closer 
To  the  life  within  the  High  School. 


Herbert  Freeh,  ’08. 
Tennie  Talbert,  '09. 
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Wlir  Settlors 

See  the  seniors  with  their  books, — 

Wise  old  books! 

What  a  world  of  knowledge  to  possess  each  one  looks 
How  they  study,  study,  study, 

In  the  long  dark  hours  of  night! 

While  the  moon  with  glow  so  ruddy 
Looks  upon  them  as  Ihey  study 
With  the  deepest  of  delight; 

While  the  clock  keeps  time 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  seniors  as  they  study  in  their  rooms; 
secluded  nooks, 

From  these  books,  books,  books,  books, 
books,  books,  books, — 

To  the  seniors  as  they  study  from  these  books. 


“^Extracts  from  thr  Siturs  of  thr  (6rrat” 

)  ) 


Introduction. 

Professor  Knouff,  B.  A.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
“Prexy”  of  Yale  University,  is  ordered  to  Europe  for  a 
rest  from  overwork.  Leaving  his  brilliant  son,  Alfred, 
at  Yale  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  (?)  he  starts  for  Europe 
with  his  wife;  and  the  following  is  taken  from  conver¬ 
sations  ensuing  in  proper  sequence  of  time. 

Dramatis  Personae: 

Members  of  Class  of  ’08. 

Porters,  businessmen,  officers  on  board,  etc. 

Scenes — New  Haven,  London  and  Cairo. 

Time— Autumn  of  1918. 

Act  I. 

Scene  1 :  New  Haven — “Prexy’s”  library 
Enter  “Cyrus  the  First”  and  “Cyrus  the  Second.” 

Cyrus  Junior:  Now,  father,  you  might  just  as  well 
give  in  and  let  me  go  along  with  you.  What  good  will  I 
do  here  without  you  to  look  after  me?  Look  at  the  pro¬ 
fessors  I  have  to  study  under;  “Single”  Langston, 
“Preacher”  Mills,  “Brilliant”  Young,  “Blondy”  Du¬ 
bois,  “Science”  Taber.  Aren’t  they  enough  to  make 
any  fellow  cut  the  town?  Then  there’s  chapel  every 
morning,  where  I  have  to  listen  to  Buchholz  and  Freeh 
expound  the  law  for  about  two  hours.  Look  at  the  choir. 
There's  Miss  Green,  Mrs.  Madge  G.Reed,  Miss  Martin, 
and  some  others  along  the  same  line.  Now,  father,  you 
know  they  are  all  right,  but  like  everything  else,  sort  of 
out  of  date.  What  I  want  is  something  new  and  ex¬ 
citing. 

Cyrus  Senior:  Young  man,  you  might  just  as  well 
be  still,  for — 


Enter  Maid. 

Maid:  The  men  are  here  after  the  trunks,  sir,  and 
your  wife  is  ready  and  waiting  for  you. 

Cyrus  Senior:  All  right,  Bertha,  I  will  be  right 
down.  (Exit  Maid.) 

You  see  that  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  say  anything 
else  about  going.  Everything  is  ready  and  we  will  be 
gone  in  an  hour.  Telephone  to  Bahler's  Auto  Inn  and 
have  a  machine  sent  round  at  once. 

Curtain. 

Scene  2. — On  board  the  ship  sailing  for  England. 

Mr.  Knouff':  Hello!  Captain  Mattern.  I  hear  you 
were  married  last  month.  Well,  Hazel  M.  is  a  fine  young 
lady.  Accept  my  heartiest  congratulations.  There 
seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  number  of  passengers  on 
board. 

Cap.  Mattern:  Yes,  it  is  a  little  unusual  to  be  so  over 
crowded,  but  you  know  there  is  a  bunch  going  over  to 
London  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  great  Wilson  & 
Stiggleman  Theatre.  Madame  Johnson  is  going  to  open 
the  playhouse  next  week,  starring  in  the  Williams  Twins 
Opera,  “Sweet  Sweetser,”  named  after  the  renowned 
soprano  who  made  such  a  hit  with  the  royalty  at  Lady 
Gidley’s  drawing-room  musical  last  year  in  London. 

(Giving  orders,) 

Shannahan,  step  around  lively.  Epply,  first  mate, 
Rector  complained  to  me  about  you  this  morning.  No 
more  hanging  around  the  kitchen  talking  to  Miss  Hau- 
pert  and  Miss  Hughes. 

To  Mr.  Knouff:  There  goes  the  noted  authoress, 
Miss  Blake,  and  her  boon  companion,  Miss  Thompson, 


the  hair  dresser.  Odd  pair,  aren't  they?  But  you  know 
they  were  always  together  in  those  good  old  days  of 
1908  at  Wabash.  Well,  the  gong  is  ringing  for  dinner, 
so  must  go.  Will  see  you  later,  old  man. 

Curtain. 

Act  2. 

Scene  1. — A  street  scene  in  London. 

Enter  Knouff,  looking  up  at  a  name  over  the  door  of 
a  huge  edifice,  reads:  “Hotel  De  Avalon,  Dayton  Walk¬ 
er,  Proprietor.”  Can  this  prosperous  looking  establish¬ 
ment  belong  to  the  sleepy,  easy-going  senior  to  whom  I 
tried  to  teach  history  years  ago?  We  will  enter,  my 
dear,  and  find  out.  (Enter.) 

Going  up  to  hotel  clerk:  Is  this  hotel — Why,  if  this 
isrf’t  “Bashful”  Smith  of  Indiana!  Awfully  glad  to 
meet  you.  Just  came  in  to  see  if  this  could  be  the 
Hoosier  Dayton  Walker.  Mrs.  Knouff,  Mr.  Smith. 

Smith:  How  do  you  do  Mrs.  Knouff  Yes,  Profes¬ 
sor,  it’s  the  same  old  “sport,”  but  he’s  just  sailed  for 
America  on  business.  While  there  he  expects  to  attend 
the  weddings  of  our  two  friends,  Misses  Ward  and 
Jackson.  By  the  way  we  received  word  the  other  day 
that  Mrs.  Hazel  Whitcraft  T’s  husband  was  killed  by  the 
vaudeville  star,  Madame  Graden,  who  has  since  been 
pronounced  insane  and  sent  to  the  Unger  &  Moone 
Sanitarium. 

Mr.  Knouff:  Well,  I  declare!  I  did  have  better 
hopes  for  that  young  lady.  But  such  is  life.  Do  you 
think  we  could  be  accommodated  here  for  a  week  or 
two?  My  wife  wishes  to  do  some  shopping  before  go¬ 
ing  any  further. 

Smith:  I  will  give  you  the  best  we  have.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  like  everybody  else,  Mrs.  Knouff,  you  intend  to  visit 
the  Dawes  &  White  tailoring  establishment,  and  the 
great  hat-fashioners,  Mesdames  Ball  and  Morrow? 


To  Porter:  Barnett,  this  party  to  room  116. 

To  Knouff:  Dinner  will  be  served  about  8:20.  Will 
see  you  then,  I  hope. 

Curtain. 

Scene  2. — In  the  great  McGriff  Circus  tent. 

(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knouff  seated  on  top  saateating  peanuts.) 

Mr.  Knouff  to  wife:  Well,  this  seems  like  old  times. 
Do  you  remember  when  we  used  to  take  Alfred  to  the 
Dog  &  Pony  shows  at  Wabash,  only — Well,  what  is  the 
matter? 

Mrs.  Knouff:  Oh,  goodness!  just  look  at  those 
women  performing  on  the  top  rings  up  there.  What  if 
they  should  fall! 

Knouff,  looking  through  his  monocle;  well,  if  that 
doesn't  beat  all!  That  is  M.  Jennings  andE.  Harkness, 
just  as  sure  as  you’re  alive. 

Mrs.  Knouff:  I  don’t  see  how  they  live  up  so  high 
in  the  air.  Oh,  here  come  the  lions  and  their  keepers. 
Oh!  O-oh!  Is  that  woman  going  in  among  those  treach¬ 
erous  animals?  “Madame  Zepadahelia,  Wurchii  Tipper 
Rosscruschi,  the  lion  trainer,”  is  what  it  says  on  the 
den. 

Knouff:  The  last  I  heard  of  that  girl,  she  was  a  nun 
working  among  the  poor  of  Palestine,  but  she  always 
was  changeable.  Such  is  life  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  (Great  commotion  at  one  end  of  tent.)  What’s 
the  matter?  What’s  happened?  Hey,  fellow,  what’s 
wrong? 

Bystander:  A  woman  by  the  name  of  Rhodes,  just 
fell  off  her  horse  and  is  badly  hurt.  Here  comes  the 
Red  Cross  ambulance  and  the  head  nurse,  Miss  Bran¬ 
egan,  herself. 


Knouff;  There's  Gladys  B.  just  as  young  as  ever 
and  those  other  nurses  are  surely  Miss  Rife  and  Miss 
Worthe.  Life's  a  funny  proposition.  Here  we  have 
seen  many  old  friends  I  never  expected  to  see  again. 
(Circu  s  is  over  and  the  crowd  disperses.)  You  must  go 
home  and  rest  now,  dear,  so  that  you  won't  be  all  tired 
out  for  the  opera  to-night.  I  had  to  pay  $100.00  for  our 
tickets,  so  you  must  not  fail  to  enjoy  the  great  American 
Paderewski  Bent. 


Curtain. 

Act  III. 

Scene  1. — Street  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Enter  Knouff  in  auto,  sightseeing. 

Mr.  Knouff:  Hello!  What’s  this?  It  looks  like  the 
Khedive’s  Palace.  Look  what  beautiful  grounds  and 
buildings.  (Motions  the  chauffeur  to  stop  and  speaks 
to  a  native).  Is  this  the  Khedive’s  Mansion. 

Native:  That?  No,  that’s  Simon’s,  the  great  brok¬ 
er’s  home.  He’s  made  a  mammoth  fortune  since  he 
came  here,  and  that’s  his  winter  home. 

Knouff:  Is  that  so!  Well,  such  is  life  in  Egypt. 
(Moves  on  a  short  distance  but  stops  in  front  of  a  small 
building  a  little  farther  along  and  reads)  “Thompson, 
the  Greatest  Doctor  in  the  World.  Cures  by  Hypnot¬ 
ism.”  Maybe  the  great  doctor  could  cure  your  head¬ 
ache,  my  dear.  We  can  try,  anyway. 

They  enter  and  find  themselves  in  a  long,  stuffy 
room  with  no  other  occupant  but  two  men  engaged  in 
earnest  debate  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  One 
man  is  short,  dark  and  heavy-built;  the  other  is  tall,  of 
medium  complexion,  with  an  athletic  figure. 


Dark  one:  "Kenny,  you  might  as  well  shut  up  or 
get  out.  Here  you  come  to  me  and  ask  me  to  give  up 
my  only  means  of  a  living,  just  because  you  think  it  is 
not  a  square  business.  Don't  talk  to  me.  I  had  some 
scruples  against  the  business  at  first,  but  there’s  too 
much  money  in  it  to  cut  it  out.  Go  and  preach  to  some 
one  on  whom  you  can  make  some  impression,  not  to  a 
hardened  sinner  like  me. 

The  tall  one:  Well,  Johnny,  my  efforts  are  all  in 
vain,  I  see.  I  have  a  funeral  to  conduct  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  so  will  leave  these  tracts  and  say  farewell. 
(Exit.) 

Curtain. 

Scene  2. —  Station  at  New  Haven. 

Knouffs  arrive  home.  Cyrus  Junior  meets  them. 

Cyrus  Junior:  Hello,  mother!  Howdy,  father! 
Mighty  glad  to  see  you  again,  although  I  was  awfully 
surprised  when  I  received  your  cablegram,  saying  you 
would  be  home  soon.  I  made  the  basket-ball  team  this 
winter,  although  I  was  too  young  to  make  the  foot  ball 
team.  Have  a  good  time?  How  does  it  seem  to  be 
back?  What  did  you  come  back  so  soon  for? 

Mr.  Knouff:  Well,  one  at  a  time,  son.  We  came 
back  a  little  sooner  than  we  expected  in  order  to  hear 
the  annual  lecture  of  the  leader  of  the  “Women’s  Ref¬ 
ormation,”  Miss  Houser,  who  is  to  speak  at  Bradley 
Hall  tonight. 

Cyrus  Junior:  Oh,  father,  you’d  better  be  careful 
how  you  go  prying  around  Miss  Bradley’s  headquarters. 
You  know  she  is  a  terrible  man-hater.  But  come  home 
to  dinner  and  tell  me  all  about  everything. 

Mr.  Knouff,  Such  is  life  in  New  Haven. 
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In  December  1903  the  Indiana  State  High  School  Association 
was  founded.  At  the  time  when  the  association  was  founded,  the 
W.  H.  S.  was  not  a  part  of  it,  but  the  following  January  the  Wabash 
High  School  Athletic  Association  was  organized.  It  became  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  state  association. 

In  1906  the  W.  H.  S.  A.  A.  was  reorganized,  and  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  patterned  after  those  of  the  Shortridge  High  School 
which  seemed  the  best  model  to  follow. 

The  control  of  the  athletic  association  is  invested  in  a  board  call¬ 
ed  the  board  of  control,  which  is  composed  of  three  faculty  and  three 
student  representatives.  All  matters  pertaining  to  the  athletics  of  the 
school,  such  as  the  election  of  captains,  awarding  of  the  school  initial, 
and  so  forth,  are  governed  by  this  board. 

This  has  proved  a  very  beneficial  organization  in  every  respect 
and  has  always  had  a  large  membership.  It  has  been  such  a  success 
financially  that  from  the  proceeds  we  have  been  able  to  do  some  very 
good  charitable  work. 
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Vive-President 
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Their  time  and  labor  did  our  athletes  give, 

That  Wabash  High  School’s  honored  name  might  live 

O  o 

Hard  practice  means  to  them  not  toil,  but  fun, 

See  how  they  labor  that  their  games  be  won! 

When  rivals  are  ahead  do  our  boys  cower: 

Oh,  no!  but  start  again  with  renewed  power; 

Our  heroes  know  not  how  to  take  defeat, 

Like  Napoleon,  they  know  not  when  they’re  beat. 

On  foot  ball  field,  or  in  gymnasium, 

In  base  ball  played  beneath  the  burning  sun, 

Their  name  by  each  and  all  is  held  revered, 

By  friend  is  honored,  and  by  foe  is  feared. 

In  all  athletic  sports  is  Simon  found, 

Famous  on  diamond,  track,  and  foot  ball  ground, 

Classes  to  his  honored  praise  shall  sing, 

That  his  example  fame  to  them  might  bring. 

Thompson  and  Reed,  unequalled  in  their  sphere, 

Are  noted  foot  bail  heroes  without  peer; 

And  Yarnelle,  too,  a  player  brave  and  strong, 

Who,  with  O’Brien,  helps  the  team  along. 


\  oung  Simon,  though  quite  small,  is  brave  and  bold, 
No  one  his  place  at  quarter  back  can  hold; 

There’s  husky  Kantzer,  strongest  of  the  band, 

Whose  goal-kicks  oft  oe’r-top  the  high  grand  stand. 

V\  ilson  and  W  ass  in  all  the  games  are  at  best, 

While  Scott  and  Lutz  are  both  praised  with  the  rest; 

All  these  the  lads  who  toiled  with  might  and  main, 

To  win  respect  for  their  dear  High  School’s  name. 

Let  every  voice  be  joined  in  loudest  praise, 

To  celebrate  these  heroes’  noblest  days. 

Whose  fame  will  increase  as  the  ages  go, 

Like  downward  streamlets  widen  as  they  flow. 

May  their  sparks  of  enthusiastic  fire 
The  bosoms  of  their  followers  inspire. 

That  they  to  gain  this  lasting  fame  may  try, 

And  thus  the  influence  live  on — not  die. 

HERBERT  FRECH,  ’0  8 


HEN  the  call  came  for  foot  ball  candidates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  f  ot  ball  season  of  1907, 
the  summons  met  with  a  hearty  response  from 
the  young  athletes  of  the  Wabash  High 
School. 

The  foot  ball  outlook  for  1907  was  very 
encouraging  in  the  beginning,  and  Mr.  Gabel,  of  the  faculty,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Lawrence  Hess,  a  former  athlete  of  the  W.  H.  S.,  and 
now7  captain  or  the  foot  ball  team  of  Wabash  College,  put  forward 
his  best  efforts  in  training  the  boys,  w'howere  in  excellent  shape  to 
begin  the  foot  ball  season. 

The  game  with  Fairmount  at  Fairmount,  Oct.  5,  wras  an 
easy  victory  as  shown  by  the  score.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half 
the  score  stood  24  to  0.  The  great  features  of  this  game  were  the 
end  runs  made  by  Yarnelle  and  Simon  who  were  called  upon 
every  time  a  long  gain  w7as  wanted.  Reed  and  Thompson  showed 
up  w7ell  in  this  game,  and  Kantzer  made  a  drop  kick  of  40  yards. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  12,  the  Warsaw  team  arrived  in  Wabash 
confident  of  victory,  but  returned  very  much  disappointed,  for 
Wabash  proved  their  equal  if  not  their  superior.  The  principal 
features  of  this  game  were  the  forward  passes  and  end  runs  for 
long  gains  and  the  delayed  passes  in  which  O’Brien  carried  the 
ball  around  the  end  for  a  long  gain.  Both  teams  seemed  well 
matched,  and  there  was  speedy  playing  on  both  sides, 

On  Oct.  26,  Peru  played  W.  H.  S.  on  the  home  field.  Owing 
to  the  bad  weather  the  attendance  w7as  quite  small,  and,  the  field 
being  covered  wdth  mud,  no  chance  wTas  given  for  our  good  team 
wrork,  Several  fonvard  passes  w7ere  made  by  Wabash,  and 
Thompson  made  tw7o  touch  downs. 

Wabash  w7as  outclassed  in  the  game  with  Winona,  whose 
team  was  much  heavier. 

In  the  first  half  Winona  made  some  brilliant  long  forward 


triple  passes  w7hich  were  broken  up  by  our  boys,  and  in  the  last 
half  she  resorted  to  punting. 

Thompson  and  Reed  were  good  in  getting  down  on  the  end. 
Later  Simon  starred  in  this  game  on  account  of  his  brilliant 
tackles.  Although  defeated,  the  Wabash  boys  put  up  a  brave 
fight. 

On  Nov.  9U1,  Kokomo  came  to  Wabash  bringing  with  them 
a  crowd  of  rooters,  Kokomo  showed  excellment  spirit  (?)  on  the 
foot  ball  field  by  criticising  and  accusing  Wabash  of  foul  play. 
The  Kokomo  referee  starred  (?)  in  this  game. 

The  "game  was  hard  fought  from  start  to  finish.  Wabash 
made  a  touch  down  which  was  not  allowed  by  the  Kokomo  re¬ 
feree.  The  Kokomo  team  outweighed  the  Wabash  boys. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  the  local  eleven  left  for  Marion. 
Marion’s  good  team  work  and  fast  playing  won  the  game.  Al¬ 
though  our  team  lost  heavily,  at  no  time  in  the  game  did  they  give 
up,  and  it  was  about  five  minutes  before  time  was  called  in  the 
second  half  that  Thompson  stole  a  forward  pass  made  by  a  Ma¬ 
rion  man,  ran  thirty  yards  and  made  a  touch  dowm. 

Wass  distinguished  himself  and  played  a  star  game  for 
Wabash. 

On  Thanksgiving  day,  Nov.  2S,  the  Wabash  eleven  held  their 
annual  foot  ball  game  at  Huntington.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
game  was  played  in  the  afternoon,  the  attendance  was  smaller 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Both  teams  were  in  good 
condition  to  play,  but  Wabash  was  at  a  disadvantage  caused  by 
the  crowding  of  the  spectators  onto  the  field  when  Wabash  had 
the  ball.  Wabash  had  several  chances  to  make  touchdowns,  es¬ 
pecially  w7hen  a  forward  pass  w7as  made  to  Showalter  within  five 
yards  of  the  goal.  This  gave  him  an  excellent  chance  to  make 
a  touch  down,  but  the  spectators  crowded  on  to  the  field  knock¬ 
ing  the  ball  out  of  his  hands. 


J 
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FOOT  BALL  SQUAD  07 


fain?  Up 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Right  End 
BYNOE  REED,  Left  End. 

EARL  KANTZER,  Right  Tackle. 
OLIVER  SCOTT,  Left  Tackle. 
FRANK  WASS,  Right  Guard. 

NED  LUTZ,  Left  Guard. 

KENNETH  YARNELLE,  Right  Half 
ARTHUR  SIMON,  Left  Half  (Capt). 
DON  WILSON,  Center. 

LESTER  SIMON,  Quarter  Back. 
HERBERT  O’BRIEN,  Full  Back. 
HOMER  SHOWALTER,  Substitute. 

Fairmount  vs.  Wabash — 0-33. 

« 

Warsaw  vs.  Wabash — 5-11. 

Peru  vs.  Wabash — 0-10. 

Winona  vs.  Wabash — 5-0. 

Kokomo  vs.  Wabash— 5-0. 

Marion  vs.  Wabash — 27-5. 

Huntington  vs.  Wabash — 6-0. 


uHir  '07-08  Hlaalu't  Hall  §>paamt 


Basket  ball  is  a  comparatively  new  feature  of 
our  athletics,  this  being  only  the  third  year  in  which 
a  regular  schedule  has  been  made  or  played. 

Owing  to  several  disadvantages,  this  year’s 
team  has  not  been  as  successful  as  the  one  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Our  men  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Simon,  inexperienced,  the  majority  of  last  year's 
men  having  left  school  by  graduation.  Again,  the 
lack  of  spirit  was  one  of  the  worst  things  against  us. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  season  the  team  consisted 
of  Arthur  Simon,  Harry  Chapler,  Bynoe  Reed,  Oliver 
Scott  and  Homer  Showalter.  At  the  close  of  the 


year  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  changes,  so  the 
remainder  of  the  schedule  was  played  by:  Arthur 
Simon,  (capt.)  and  Kenneth  Yarnelle,  forwards;  Oliver 
Scott,  John  Thompson  and  Homer  Showalter,  guards: 
Walker  Stiggleman,  center. 

All  these  players  were  of  average  size  and 
strength,  thus  affording  a  chance  for  development  of 
speed  and  team  work.  As  far  as  speed  and  team 
work  are  concerned,  the  men  succeeded  admirably, 
but  their  failure  to  hit  the  basket  was  the  cause  of 
our  losing  many  games. 


Dec.  20,  1907  at  Wabash. 

Jan.  9,  1908,  at  Andrews. 

Jan.  17,  1908,  at  Wabash. 

Jan.  31,  1908,  at  Wabash. 

Feb.  8,  1908,  at  Warsaw. 

Feb.  21,  1908,  at  Wabash. 

Feb.  28,  1908,  at  Peru. 

March,  6,  1908,  at  Fairmount. 


17;  Peru  H.  S.,  32. 

21;  Huntington  B.  U.,  15. 
21,  Warsaw,  30. 

12;  Winona  Aggies,  21. 
17;  Peru,  51. 

Wabash,  10;  Fairmount,  53. 


§>riwiUtlr 

Wabash,  15;  Andrews  Athletics,  13. 
13;  Andrews,  21. 
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ulrark  Atljbtira 

The  athletic  energies  of  the  school  are  now  being 
devoted  to  track  work,  and  the  prospects  for  a  win¬ 
ning  team  in  the  near  future  are  very  bright  and  en¬ 
couraging. 

of  tfjr  “W” 

CLASS  OF  ’08. 

’05,  ’06,  ’07  FOOT  BALL.  ’06,  ’07  BASE  BALL 

Arthur  Simon.  Arthur  Simon. 

’07  John  Thompson.  07  John  Thompson. 

’07  Kenneth  Yarnelle. 

’07  Don  Wilson. 

’07  BynoeReed. 

'07,  ’08  BASKET  BALL 
Arthur  Simon. 

CLASS  OF  ’09. 

’06,  ’07  FOOT  BALL  ’08  BASKET  BALL 

Oliver  Scott.  Oliver  Scott. 

’07  Ned  Lutz. 

’07  Earl  Kantzer, 

CLASS  OF  TO. 

’08  BASKET  BALL. 

Homer  Showalter. 

CLASS  OF  ’ll. 

’07  FOOT  BALL. 

Lester  Simon.  Frank  Wass 

Herbert  O’Brien. 


®Ijr  ill t ken'll! 


The  Mikado,  the  opera  given  by  the  class  of  1908 
at  the  Eagles’  Theatre,  April  15,  was  a  brilliant  affair, 
and  was  witnessed  by  a  large  audience  of  high  school 
pupils  and  friends  of  the  players. 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  Japan,  and  the 
story  is  the  wooing  of  Yum  Yum,  a  beautiful  Japan¬ 
ese  maiden,  the  ward  of  Koko,  to  whom  she  is  en¬ 
gaged.  But  she  is  wooed  and  won  by  Nanki  Poo,  the 
son  of  the  Mikado,  disguised  as  a  wandering  minstrel. 
Katisha,  an  elderly  court  lady,  had  claimed  the  love 
of  Nanki  Poo,  who  had  flirted  with  her.  The  Mikado 
commanded  his  son  to  marry  her  as  flirting  was 
against  the  law.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Nanki 


left  his  father’s  court  in  disguise.  He  arrived  at 
Titipu  just  at  the  time  when  Koko,  who  was  Lord 
High  Executioner,  had  been  ordered  by  the  Mikado 
to  execute  some  one  within  the  next  month,  or  meet 
death  himself,  and  Nanki  Poo,  feeling  that  life  without 
Yum- Yum  would  be  unbearable,  offered  to  be  the 
victim  if  he  could  marry  her  immediately,  and  thus 
have  one  month  of  happiness.  This  arrangement  was 
accordingly  made,  but  Yum-Yum  soon  learned  that 
in  Japan  when  a  man  was  executed  his  wife  must  be 
buried  alive,  so  it  is  not  for  her.  Instead  of  being 
executed  Nanki  Poo  is  reported  dead  by  an  affidavit 
of  Poo  Bah,  and  marries  Yum-Yum.  Meanwhile  the 


Mikado  and  Katisha  arrive'at  Titipa  and  demand 
Nanki  Poo.  Koko  confesses  and,  with  Poo  Bah,  is 
sentenced  to  boiling  oil  and  melted  lead.  He  saves 
himself  by  marrying  Katisha,  whereupon  Nanki  Poo 
‘‘comes  to  life,”  and  the  Mikado  ends  the  opera  by 
saying,  “Everything  is  satisfactory.” 

Luie  Ross  took  the  part  of  Yum-Yum;  she  and 
her  schoolmates,  Pitti  Sing  and  Peep  Bo,  played  by 
Helen  Johnson  and  Hazel  Bent,  more  than  pleased  the 
audience  with  their  songs  and  dancing.  Rosalind 
Sweetser,  as  Nanki  Poo,  wooed  Yum-Yum  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  carried  out  the  schemes  of  the  plot  with 
great  success.  The  part  of  the  dignified  Mikado  was 
taken  by  Arthur  Simon,  and  he,  accompanied  by  his 
ridiculous  umbrella  carrier,  Bynoe  Reed,  gained 
hearty  applause. 


Mazie  Jennings,  as  Katisha,  was  excellent;  her 
fine  voice  and  pleasing  manner  won  unanimous  praise. 
Herbert  Freeh  and  Walker  Stiggleman  figured  in  im¬ 
portant  parts  as  Poo  Bah  and  Pish  Tish.  Floyd 
MacGriff  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  evening  as  Ko¬ 
ko,  apart  which  required  skillful  acting.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  a  professional  could  have  taken  the  part  more 
successful  than  did  he. 

The  choruses  were  sung  with  a  dash,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  high  school  orchestra,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Small.  The  stage  was  decorated 
with  Japanese  lanterns,  which  with  the  Japanese  cos¬ 
tumes,  fans  and  umbrellas,  gave  a  pretty  oriental 
setting  to  the  performance. 

The  affair  was  declared  a  grand  success,  and  the 
class  of  1908  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a  triumph. 


CAST  OF  THE  MIKADO 


M\%  JSUtnarimtt 
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(Tin'  flrtzp  (Enuti'Ht 


For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years  a  prize 
contest  has  been  conducted  by  the  editors  of  the  An¬ 
nual.  The  prizes  given  were  $2.00,  $1.00,  and  an 
Annual. 

The  contest  proved  to  be  highly  successful,  and 
a  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown. 

The  decision  was  an  extremely  difficult  one  to 


make  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  really  good 
material  submitted,  but  at  last  the  long  list  of  compo¬ 
sitions  was  narrowed  down  to  fourteen.  A  person 
outside  of  the  school  was  called  in  to  make  the  final 
decision,  and  after  much  debating  the  momentous 
qnestion  wTas  decided  thus: 


1st  Prize — The  Mysterious  Note . Lola  Langston 

2nd  Prize — When  Knouff  Steps  In  Through  the 

Door . Herbert  Freeh 

3rd  Prize — True  Blue . Thomas  Rockwell 

The  following  received  honorable  mention: 

The  Redemption  of  Slats . Luie  Ross 

In  the  Spirit  of  the  School . Ruth  Houser 

An  Automobile  Episode . Carl  Boyce 

The  Case . Rosalind  Sweetzer 

How  Morton  Won  the  Game . Clarence  Smith 

Stung . Irene  Barcus 

Why  I  Was  Late  to  School . Harry  Dawes 

Song  of  the  High  School . Ruth  Myers 

The  New  Student . Muriel  King 

An  Hour  in  the  Assembly  Room . Helen  DePuy 

My  First  Hour  In  High  School . Addie  Chandler 


a  hr  iHi|iitrrunui  Nntr 


S  Helen  Grayson,  a  bright,  pretty  junior  of  the 
VVabtsh  High  school,  was  sitting  in  her  room 
one  evening  last  March,  trying  in  vain  to  con- 
ce  trate  her  mind  upon  her  Latin  lesson,  she 
heard  the  door  bell  ring,  the  chatter  below 
cease,  and  her  father  go  to  the  door.  Then  she 
heard  the  excited  voice  of  their  next  door 
neighbor,  an  old  doctor,  telling  that  he  had 
from  the  country,  and  had  seen  the  Blair  house, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Indiana,  burning. 

The  doctor,  who,  the  village  gossips  said,  had  a  fortune  hid¬ 
den  away  somewhere,  was  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  town, 
and  lived  all  slone  in  a  large  old-fashioned  brick  house,  with  only 
his  servants  and  without  a  known  relative  in  the  world.  In  his 
loneliness,  he  was  often  attracted  to  his  neighbor’s  cheery  home, 
and  in  these  visits  Helen  came  to  know  the  old  man's  character¬ 
istics  so  well  that  she  had  determined  to  make  him  one  of  the 
cha-acters  in  the  book  which  she  fully  expected  to  write,  some¬ 
time  in  her  brilliant  (?)  future. 

As  the  doctor  rattled  on  to  the  family,  below,  the  idea  came 
to  Helen's  mind  that  she  could  have  some  fun  and  probably  ob¬ 
tain  a  plot  for  the  theme  which  she  was  to  hand  in  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks.  The  more  she  thought  about  the  plan,  the  more  it  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her,  until,  finally,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following 
note  in  a  disguised  hand: 

“Wabash,  Ind.,  March  3,  1907. 


Dear  Sir: — 

“I  was  in  a  rig  near  the  Blair  place  last  night  and  saw  you 
set  the  house  on  fire.  If  you  can  offer  inducements  to  prevent  my 
reporting  this  to  the  authorities,  address  a  letter  to  box  419,  Wa¬ 
bash,  Ind.” 

She  hesitated  awhile  before  she  could  think  of  a  name  to 
sign  to  it,  but,  quickl}-  glancing  through  an  old  Indianapolis  pa¬ 
per,  she  saw,  in  an  account  of  a  peculiarly  difficult  operation  at  an 
Indianapolis  hospital,  the  name  of  “Ada  Grant,”  and  signed  thaL 

She  dropped  the  note  into  the  mail  box  as  she  was  going  to 
school  the  next  morning,  and  did  not  think  of  it  again  until  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  doctor  again  came  running  in,  greatly  excited, 
brandishing  her  note  in  his  hand  and  indignantly  telling  the  fam¬ 
ily  that  he  had  just  found  this  letter  awaiting  him  on  his  return 
from  a  trip  in  the  country.  Helen’s  father  advised  him  to  send  an 
answer  to  the  address  given,  and,  if  he  received  no  reply,  to  adver¬ 
tise  for  Ada  Grant  in  the  papers. 


The  following  evening  a  detailed  account  of  the  doctor’s 
story  was  written  up  in  a  sensational  form  on  the  first  page  of  the 
town  newspaper. 

After  waiting  three  days  for  a  reply,  the  doctor  went  to  the 
postoffice  at  Wabash  and  found  that  his  letter  was  uncalled  for. 
Th«n  he  wTrote  to  all  the  main  towns  of  Indiana  to  find  out  if  the 
name  of  “Ada  Grant”  appeared  on  their  directories. 

The  following  Monday  morning  the  doctor  was  called  to  In¬ 
dianapolis,  where  he  was  to  assist  in  a  difficult  opera  .ion,  but 
much  as  he  tried,  he  could  not  draw  his  mind  entirely  away  from 
the  mysterious  note.  During  the  operation  he  particularly  no¬ 
ticed  the  skill  of  the  trained  nurse,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  ask 
the  other  physicians  about  her.  After  the  operation  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  physicians  were  standing  in  another  room,  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  upon  their  success,  the  nurse  entered 
the  room.  One  of  the  physicians  stepped  forward  and  introduced 
her  to  the  doctor  as  Miss  Ada  Grant,  one  of  the  best  trained  nurses 
in  the  state.  The  doctor,  for  a  moment,  was  dumbfounded,  and 
seized  an  opportunity  to  ask  about  her,  after  she  had  left  the  room. 

He  was  told  that  she  was  a  poor  young  woman,  who  had  an 
aged  mother  to  support,  and  who  had  faithfully  done  the  tasks  as¬ 
signed  her,  until  she  had  become  one  of  the  best  trained  nurses  in 
the  state.  The  doctor  furthermore  gained  the  information  that 
she  had  an  excellent  reputation  and  would  have  been  the  last  pet  - 
son  in  the  world  to  write  a  note  such  as  he  had  received.  It  was 
also  proved  that  she  was  at  the  Indianapolis  hospital  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  fire. 

Satisfied  that  Ada  Grant  was  not  the  writer  of  the  myster¬ 
ious  note,  the  doctor,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  obtained  an  inter¬ 
view  with  her,  and  they  found,  to  their  mutual  surprise,  that  she 
was  his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  his  young  uncle  who  had  gone  west, 
secretl}7  married,  and  died  a  few  years  later.  The  doctor  was  well 
impressed  by  his  relative,  and  arranged  that  she  and  her  mother 
should  make  their  permanent  home  with  him.  Furthermore,  he 
secured  for  her  the  long  desired  position  of  matron  in  the  Wabash 
hospital.  He  never  found  out,  until  years  later,  who  was  the  real 
writer  of  the  mysterious  note,  but  he  expressed  himself  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  result  of  his  detective  work. 

Helen  Grayson  was  so  delighted  with  the  outcome  of  her 
practical  joke  that  she  wrote  a  theme,  using  the  incident  as  a  basis 
for  the  plot,  for  which  she  received  the  first  prize  in  the  High 
School  Annual  Contest. 


mimt  Suuntff  #tqja  .11  u  Uibrmtgh  thr  0nor 


Our  thoughts  are  likely  to  wander, 

And  our  minds  to  far  regions  may  soar; 
But  matters  are  quickly  averted 
When  Knouff  steps  in  through  the  door. 

Our  joys  and  pleasures  are  ended. 

All  racket  and  whispering  o'er, 

The  schoolroom  is  all  wrapped  in  silence 
When  Knouff  steps  in  through  the  door. 

We  may  oft  times  elude  our  friend  Gabel, 
And  some  have  outwitted  Miss  Moore, 
But  we’re  always  quite  sure  of  detection, 
When  Knouff  steps  in  through  the  door. 

He  gets  busy  who’s  just  been  idle, 

There  is  silence  where  noise  was  before, 
Our  books  for  us  have  new  interest 
When  Knouff  steps  in  through  the  door. 


There  is  a  lull  in  the  audible  whispers, 

A  pause  in  the  noise  and  uproar, 

Our  minds  are  plunged  into  our  studies 
When  Knouff  steps  in  through  door. 

We  may  stir  up  a  great  commotion, 

And  throw’  objects  over  the  floor, 

But  many  a  poor  lad  is  captured 
When  Knouff  steps  in  through  the  door. 

Wre  all  would  be  classed  as  great  scholars, 
And  giv’n  fame  to  last  ever  more, 

By  strangers  if  they  could  but  see  us 
When  Knouff  steps  in  through  the  door. 

Then  let  us  all  be  up  and  doing, 

For  soon  this  brief  life  will  be  o'er; 

Be  waiting  and  watching  and  ready, 

Or  Knouff  will  step  in  through  the  door. 

— Herbert  F.  Frech. 


■ 


antr  lUiur 


“All  right,  mother!  I’ll  remember!  I’ll  not  bring  dishonor  to  an 
Armstrong  in  order  to  gain  the  prize”,  exclaimed  Ned,  as  he  ran  down 
the  well  trodden  path  from  the  little  log  dwelling  to  the  dusty  road, 
which  streclied  ten  miles  away  to  Dominor,  the  capital. 

Whistling,  Ned  walked  swiftly  along  and  almost  eight  miles 
lay  behind  him,  when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  from  his  reveries 
by  the  sneering  remark.  “I  hear  you’re  going  to  give  us  a  spiel  too. 

You’ll  be  a  pretty  looking  sight - Ho!  Ho!  If  I  were  you - .” 

The  last  words  were  lost,  for  Drake,  a  millionaire's  son,  on  his  wheel 
passed  quickly7  out  of  hearing  distance.  Nevertheless  Drake  had  said 
enough.  Oh,  how  those  words  hurt.  Ned  well  knew  that  his  clothes 
were  old;  that  he  was  poor. 

What!  Is  Ned  going  to  turn  l-ack?  He  took  a  few  steps;  then 
muttered,  “No,  no,  what  would  mothersay?  And  if  I  am  ever  goingto 
amount  to  anything,  I  must  not  turn  back!  I’m  a  fool!” 

The  vast  auditorium  of  Dominor  University  was  crowded. 
Hundreds  had  come  to  hear  the  “Oiatorical  Contest”  All  were  more 
or  less  excited.  It  was  not  the  piize,  a  free  course  for  one  year  in 
some  college,  but  the  honor,  which  would  fall  to  the  winner,  that 
drew  young  Drake  into  the  number  of  participants. 

His  name  is  called.  He  rises.  Confidently  he  steps  to  the 
platform.  So  eloquent  is  his  address  that  applause  after  applause  fol¬ 
lows  and  continues  long  after  he  takes  his  seat.  Drake  was  no  idle 
listener;  he  easily  caught,  “He's  the  winner!  What's  his  name?  Oh, 
son  of  millionaire,  eh?” 

The  chairman  is  finally  forced  to  rap  for  order  and  then  an¬ 
nounces  in  a  loud  clear  voice,  “The  Value  of  an  Education,”  by  Ned 
Armstrong.” 

Ned  rises  to  his  feet.  He  is  nervous.  After  so  fluent  an  ad¬ 
dress  what  can  he  do? 

Dizzily7  he  walks  to  the  platform  and  in  a  weak  voice  the  au¬ 
dience  heard;  “Mr.  Chairman, - Hon— or — able - Judges!” 

The  audience  grows  nervous.  In  a  moment,  however,  Ned  recovers 
himself  and  continues,  “In  the  field  of  time  there  stands  a  wonderful 
storehouse,  which  contains  the  rarest  of  treasures.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  we  seldom  go  to  this  storehouse,  the  house,  where  admittance 
is  free?  Where  Edison  has  gone  and  wThere  he  will  continue  to  go  — 

- Oh,  honorable  judges, 

what  will  we  amount  to  in  this  world,  if  we  do  not  have  a  good  educa¬ 
tion?  Some  say  Lincoln  had  no  education.  But  he  too  had  an  edu¬ 
cation —  - — an  education  far  superior  to  any  that  we  will  doubtless  ever 
receive.”  So  Ned  continued,  growing  more  and  more  eloquent-  At 


last  he  is  done!  No  cheers?  No!  No  applause  whatever  breaks  the 
breathless«silence.  “Oh,”  moaned  Ned,  “I  can't  go  to  college  now. 
Drake  doesn't  need  the  prize.  I  wish - .  But  I  will  go!  Some¬ 

thing  will  happen.  Determination  is  the  key  to  success!” 

All  competitors  have  come  and  gone.  The  judges  retire  to  the 
consultation  room,  only  to  re-enter  a  few  monents  later.  The  chair¬ 
man  rises.  He  says,  “You  all  know  the  successful  participant.  Ken¬ 
neth  Drake's - What!  I  knew  he’d  get  it,”  groaned  Ned, — “  ora¬ 

tion  was  splendid.  I  will  not  tarry7  in  my  announcements.  He  has 
been  awarded  the  second  prize.  The  first  prize,  the  winner  of  which 
so  surprised  us  all  by  his  oratorical  ability  that  we  were  unable  to 
cheer  him,  has  been  awarded  to  Ned  Armstrong.” 

The  crowded  auditorium  rang  with  cheers.  Ned  was  amazed. 
Was  it  possible?  He  did  not  wait,  but  attempted  to  slip  away,  whisp¬ 
ering  to  himself,  “I’ll  go  home  and  tell  mother.” 

At  the  door,  however,  he  was  seized  by7  the  shoulders  and  a 
portly  gentleman  demanded  in  a  cheery  voice.  “My  son!  What  is 
your  mother’s  name?” 

“Helen  Armstrong,  sir.’’  answered  Ned. 

“Ah - .  I  thought  so.  Where  do  y7ou  live?” 

“Ten  miles  south  of  Dominor,  sir?” 

“Come!  I  have  an  auto  out  here,”  added  the  man  with  a  slight 
tremble  in  his  voice. 

Wondering,  Ned  complied,  and  in  a  few  moments  both  man 
and  boy  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  little  dwelling. 

“Ned!  Ned!  My  husband!”  screamed  Mrs  Armstrong,  who, 
hearing  the  automobile,  had  come  to  the  dcor. 

“Helen, - Helen!  My - darling!”  murmured  Arm¬ 

strong  brokenly- 

Amazement,  surprise,,  covered  Ned’s  countenance.  Finally  the 
fvdl  truth  burst  upon  him;  and,  throwing  his  arms  around  his  father, 
he  cried,  “Father,  my  long  lost  father!” 

Ned’s  father  years  ago  had  gone  to  Klondike  from  whence  a 
report  a  few  years  later  came  that  he  had  been  killed  by  a  snowslide, 
and  he  had  been  mourned  as  dead. 

Mr.  Armstrong  that  evening  told  of  the  wonderful  experiences 
he  had  undergone  and  how  something  each  time  appeared 
to  prevent  him  from  coming  home.  “But  now,”  added  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong,  “I  am  wealthy,  and  I  intend  to  pay  all  of  Ned’s  expenses  for 
college  for  the  other  years.” 

“No,  no.  father;”  interrupted  Ned,  “I’d  rather  work  my  way 
through  college.  Then  I’ll  know  how  1  got  through.” 

“Bravo,  old  boy-.”  exclaimed  his  father,  “you’re  an  Armstrong 
through  and  through.” 


“W.  Jj.  iHotlirr  (Sons?” 

[Nell  Otis] 

John  Gabel  is  a  dandy, 

Loves  all  teachers  and  good  candy, 

He  bought  some  at  a  candy  shop, 

And  out  he  came  again,  hop.  hop,  hop. 


Cyrus,  Cyrus,  (he’s  quite  merry) 

How  does  your  high  school  go, 

With  many  boys,  with  books  for  toys, 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row? 


Lester  Simon  met  a  foot  ball 
Flying  through  the  air, 

He  made  a  touchdown  for  the  school 
And  he  was  surely  there.” 


Tom,  Tom,  the  hatter’s  son, 

Made  a  speech  and  talked  like  fun, 

The  speech  was  fine  and  Tom  did  shine, 

Then  went  to  the  head  of  the — Junior  Literary  Society 


Hey,  ding,  diddle,  Johnnie  plays  a  fiddle, 
And  a  smile  goes  around  the  room, 

A  freshman  laughs  to  see  such  sport, 
And  applause  goes  up  with  a  boom. . 


There  was  a  tall  school  teacher,  who 

Had  such  bad  pupils  he  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

He  took  out  a  pencil  and  took  out  a  book, 

And  wrote  all  their  names  with  a  very  cross  look. 


Our  "Little  Eva’'  is  a  jolly  old  soul, 

And  a  merry  old  soul  is  he. 

He  got  the  foot-ball  and  ran  for  the  goal 
While  the  rooters  all  yelled  “rah!  re!'’ 

Johnnie  Thompson  ran  through  the  hall, 

Johnnie  Thompson  had  a  great  fall. 

Then  Miss  Pyke  and  her  pupils  bright 
Laughed  to  see  such  a  comical  sight. 

Hey-ding-a-ding!  I  heard  the  bells  ring: 
Now  we  re  late  to  class  and  can’t  do  a  thing. 


Moore,  Moore,  go  away; 

Take  our  names  another  day; 
Little  Ruthie  wants  to  play. 


Little  Miss  Killen,  get  your  note  book 
The  students  in  the  cloak-room  are  whispering, 
just  look. 

Where’s  Mr.  Turpin  who  watches  the  hall? 

He’s  down  with  the  boys  playing  basket  ball. 

A  dillar,  a  dollar, 

A  five  o'clock  scholar, 

Why  do  you  stay  so  late? 

Once  you  were  good,  now  you  are  bad. 

Oh,  what  a  dreadful  fate! 


Johnnies  be  nimble, 

Johnnies  be  quick, 

Mr.  Knouff’s  coming  with  his  paddling  stick. 

i 

Ul  tell  you  a  myth 
About  Clarence  Smith, 

And  now  my  myth’s  begun. 

Another  I’ll  tell, 

’Twill  do  just  as  well, 

And  now  my  myth  is  done. 


Higgledy,  piggledy,  my  history  lesson, 

If  I  could  forget  it. 

It  would  surely  be  a  blessin'. 

Sometimes  I  have  it,  but  more  often — “Nit.’ 
Higgledy,  piggledy,  my  history  lesson. 
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Shi'  Class  nf  ’7 2 


Prior  to  the  fall  of  ’69  there  was  a  department  dignified  by 
the  name  of  high  school  in  the  one  school  building  of  our  town. 
This  building  was  know  as  the  Wabash  Union  School  and  stood  on 
the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  Miami  Building.  It  was  a  three 
story  brick  structure  with  four  rooms  on  each  of  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  floors.  Six  of  these  rooms  wyere  used  for  the  “grades”,  and 
the  other  two  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistant,  constituted  the  high  school. 

The  third  floor  was  not  used  for  recitations.  The  entire  east 
side  of  it  was  in  one  room  and  here  all  the  pupils  from  all  the 
grades,  except  perhaps  the  very  lowest,  assembled  occasionally 
for  Friday  afternoon  and  chapel  exercises,  entertainments,  and  so 
forth.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hall  were  two  rooms,  the  north¬ 
west  one  being  the  laboratory  and  museum,  the  furnishings  of 
which  consisted  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  some  glass  cases 
containing  bottles  with  mysterious  labels.  Here  we  performed 
many  delicate  experiments,  manipulating  the  electrical  machine 
ourselves,  and  receiving  severe  shocks  while  trying  to  make  our 
hair  stand  on  end  like  the  hair  of  the  emaciated  gentlemen  pic¬ 
tured  in  our  text  book  on  natural  philosophy.  (Somehow  we  es¬ 
caped  death,  but  how  we  did  it  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  ) 

There  was  little  attempt  at  organization.  We  classified  our¬ 
selves  and  as  soon  as  we  thought  we  were  old  enough  we  promoted 
ourselves  to  the  high  school  by  arming  ourselves  with  a  text 
book  on  higher  mathematics,  French,  or  Latin,  and  enrolling  our¬ 
selves.  If  we  could  “keep  up”  that  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
We  were  saved  all  the  worry  and  pain,  and  much  of  the  pleasure 
attending  the  preliminaries  of  the  entrance  to  the  high  school  of 


today.  We  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  passed  an  examin¬ 
ation  or  of  having  received  a  promotion  card. 

In  the  fall  of  ’69  when  we  assembled  ourselves  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  a  good  time,  and  incidentally  pursuing  our  studies, 
we  were  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  we  should  no  longer 
follow  our  own  sweet  will  in  everything  pertaining  to  school  life. 
In  the  future  we  were  to  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  study, 
and  while  the  requirements  for  admission  were  not  too  rigid,  there 
were  requirements. 

Our  superintendent  was  Pleasant  Bond,  now  of  Indianapolis, 
and  the  high  school  principal,  J.  J.  Mills,  afterward  president  of 
Earlham  College.  There  were  no  assistants.  The  high  school 
students  numbered  eleven,  but  these  were  reinforced  by  several 
students  from  the  country  who  attended  dnring  the  winter  term. 

When  it  was  announced  that  we  were  entering  upon  a  three 
year’s  course  of  study  we  were  aghast,  and  none  of  us  had  any 
thought  of  ever  completing  it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  first 
regular  promotions  were  made,  and  Ella  Truxell,  now  Mrs.  Chas. 
Baer,  and  Margaret  Robertson,  having  higher  grades  in  mathe¬ 
matics  than  the  other  members  of  the  class,  were  promoted  to  the 
second  year. 

The  second  year,  with  the  incoming  class  from  the  gram¬ 
mar  grade,  it  was  neccessary  to  have  an  assistant,  and  Miss  Ju  ia 
Ross,  now  Mrs.  George  Herrick,  was  chosen  to  fill  that  position. 
The  first  year,  the  high  school  ha  1  occupied  the  afore-mentioned 
northwest  room,  the  electrical  machine  and  glass  bottles  having 
been  removed,  but  the  growth  of  the  school  made  it  imperative 
that  we  should  have  more  commodious  quarters,  and  the  east  room 


UNION  SCHOOL  BUILDING  OR  THE  OLD  HIGH  SCHOOL 


was  partioned  into  an  assembly  room  and  class  room. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  J.  J.  Mills  resigned  and 
'was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mills. 

During  the  winter  the  school  gave  a  play  entitled  “Colum- 
L>ia,  ”  in  which  Uncle  Sem  and  all  of  the  states  were  represented, 
but  the  thrilling  details  of  the  plot  have  passed  from  the  memory 
•of  the  writer;  the  only  fact  that  can  be  recalled  is  that  John  N. 
Myers  took  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  play  elicited  thunders  of 
applause  and  brought  in  enough  money  to  purchase  a  set  of  “The 
American  Ec>clopaedia”  and  this  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Wabash 
High  School  library. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  Superintendent  Bond  resigned, 
Mr.  J .  J.  Mills  became  supeiintendent,  and  one  more  assistant, 
Miss  Mary  Ballenger,  was  added  to  the  faculty. 

The  class  of  ’72  now  bent  all  its  energies  toward  completing 
the  course  of  study,  and  at  last  Commencement  Day,  the  first  one 
in  the  history  of  our  city,  rolled  around. 

The  class  was  too  small  to  render  a  program  without  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  members  of  the  class  of  ’73.  J.  D.  Conner,  Jr.  and 
Ida  Keller  furnished  the  musical  program,  and  Abner  Pickering, 
after  Maj,  Pickering,  and  Rose  Smith  gave  select  readings. 

Like  all  other  pioneers,  the  class  of  '72.  passed  through 
many  hardships  unknown  to  the  graduates  of  today.  “The  rain 
was  raining  all  around"  that  commencement  afternoon  in  June, 
and  a  cab  line  being  a  thing  of  the  fuure,  ’72  had  to  trudge  along 


as  best  it  could  and  keep  its  wThite  garments  from  contact  with  the 
rain  and  mud.  The  commencement  exercises  were  not  preceded 
by  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  juniors,  nor  a  baccalaureate  sermon, 
one  important  feature  of  which,  like  Easter,  is  the  beautiful  and 
dainty  new  raiment.  We  received  no  expensive  gifts,  just  lovely 
June  roses  from  the  dear  old-fashioned  flower-gardens.  We  hope  it 
will  not  raise  a  smile,  or  suggest  slang  when  we  confess  that  we 
exchanged  tin-types  with  our  classmates.  The  diplomas  were 
awarded,  not  in  a  beautifully  decorated  auditorium,  but  in  the 
plain  Northwest  room,  which  had  been  pressed  into  service  for 
this  momentous  occasion. 

Despite  these,  to  the  generation  of  today,  adverse  circumstanc¬ 
es,  never  were  prouder,  happier  students  than  the  two  who  stood 
in  the  old  Northwest  room  to  receive  the  first  diplomas  ever  award¬ 
ed  to  the  graduates  of  the  Wabash  High  School.  Never  were  there 
any  who  had  more  love  and  respect,  not  always  shown  by  our 
actions,  however,  for  those  who  had  been  our  instructors  during 
those  three  happy  years,  and  for  'whom  after  all  these  years  we  can 
find  no  language  eloquent  enough  by  which  to  pay  the  tribute  our 
hearts  would  dictate. 

Never  were  there  any  who  have  witnessed  with  more  pride 
and  satisfaction  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  beloved  high 
school,  and  we  extend  most  hearty  congratulations  to  the  class  of 
’08,  and  hope  t>  at  their  memories  may  be  as  precious  as  those  of 

The  Ceass  of  ’72. 


£Tlu'  Ualitr  uf  a  iftgfy  S’rluml  (training 


In  this  so-called  age  of  commercialism  men  are 
accustomed  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Their  conception  of  value  is  apt  to  be  pre¬ 
dicated  upon  the  commodity  worth  of  athing.  A  loaf 
of  bread  represents  to  them  the  market  value  of  the 
flour  and  other  ingredients  entering  into  its  manufac¬ 
ture,  plus  the  value  of  the  labor  involved  in  its  prep¬ 
aration  and  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  transaction. 
To  a  man  starving,  however,  and  remote  from  food 
and  succor,  a  loaf  of  bread,  may  mean  more,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  hoarded  wealth  of  Croesus. 

So  the  commodity  or  money  value  of  a  thing 
may  not,  after  all,  be  an  absolute  index  to  the  inher¬ 
ent  worth  of  that  thing.  To  the  man  who  measures 
all  things  by  the  monetary  rule,  the  value  of  a  high 
school  training  must  be  figured  with  mathematical 
precision,  and  to  convince  him  of  the  merits  of  such 
a  training  you  must  prove  that  the  boy  or  girl  who 
completes  the  high  school  course  is  capable  of  earn¬ 
ing  in  cold  cash  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  more 
per  year  than  the  boy  or  girl  who  stopped  short  of 
such  training.  If  men  were  horses,  the  task  of  com¬ 
puting  the  matter  thus — wise  would  not  be  so  diffi¬ 
cult — perhaps — for  I  am  told  that  a  “high  school” 
horse,  so-called,  is  worth  all  the  way  from  five  to  ten 


hundred  dollars,  while  the  common  school  kind,  that 
is  the  average  sort,  is  quoted  at  from  one  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  a  clear  advantage  for  the  high  school 
product  of  from  four  to  eight  hundred  valuable  dol¬ 
lars.  Now  horses  possess  certain  of  the  good  traits 
of  mankind,  but  in  the  main  they  are  not  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  same  standards,-— which  is  one  reason 
why  the  “dollar”  value  of  the  high  school  man  or  wo¬ 
man  is  not  so  readily  estimated  as  is  that  of  the  “high 
school”  horse. 

This  commercial  or  commodity  difference  in 
value  between  the  high  school  graduate  and  the  one 
who  has  not  experienced  the  high  school  training  does 
exist,  undoubtedly,  but  the  desire  to  reap  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  advantage  should  be  the  least  of  the  motives 
impelling  the  pupil  who  plans  in  advance  the  details 
of  his  future  career. 

The  world,  of  course,  will  judge  him  by  the 
perceptible,  tangible  results  of  his  endeavor,  and  the 
world  will  want  to  know  what  of  market  value  he  can 
show  as  a  logical  sequence  of  four  years  of  time  and 
study  devoted  to  the  high  school  course.  But  he  will 
not  so  measure  himself,  and  he  must  be  the  final  judge 
of  the  matter.  At  the  completion  of  the  common 
school  course,  the  plastic  mind  of  the  pupil  is  just  be- 


ginning  well  to  formulate  those  original  ideas  which 
develop  and  expand  it.  The  average  child,  at  this 
age,  has  just  begun  to  “find”  himself  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  in  some  degree  the  protential  forces  which  differ¬ 
entiate  him  from  the  lower  organism.  Having  dis¬ 
covered  himself  and  realizing  something  of  the  reason 
of  his  being,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  his 
high  school  career  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  lying  before  him  and  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  await  him. 

But  after  all,  the  only  necessary  justification 
for  a  high  school  training  lies  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  pupil  who  has  persevered  until  the  prescribed 
course  has  been  completed.  Ask  him  if  it  pays.  He 
can  no  more  compute  its  value  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  than  can  you.  But  his  decision  in  the  matter 
will  be  final  and  complete.  The  years  of  his  high 


school  course,  as  he  surveys  them  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  future,  will  be  fragrant  with  happy  mem¬ 
ories  and  crowded  with  pleasant  associations,  and 
every  day  he  will  note  some  advantage  accruing  to 
himself  by  reason  of  early  training  thus  afforded. 

If  a  man  possesses  something  upon  which  he 
would  place  no  price,  if  he  has  in  his  home  an  heir¬ 
loom  or  a  keep-sake,  to  part  with  which  no  wealth 
could  tempt  him,  can  it  be  said  that  these  things  have 
no  value?  The  market  value  of  a  high  school  training 
may  be  great  or  small.  The  value  which  is  more 
worth  while  is  that  which  creates  within  the  posses¬ 
sor  the  feeling  that  no  price  could  be  placed  upon  it 
and  to  part  with  which  no  offer  could  be  sufficiently 
tempting.  But  the  man  who  thinks  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars  allows  that  this  is  sentiment.  Beware  of  the 
man  who  scoffs  at  sentiment. 


iiigl)  ^rltnnl  3nkfB 


John  Thompson  never  goes  into  the  country.  We 
do  not  know  why,  unless  it  is  because  of  the  dislike 
that  the  cattle  have  for  red. 

* 

Miss:  Oh,  I  wish  that  I  could  get  what  I  wanted. 
Kid:  (Expectantly)  What? 

Miss:  Pupil  that  will  study. 

Kid:  Stung!  I  thought  it  was  a  man, 

* 

A  peacherene  is  the  Junior  boy 
Of  the  school  he  is  a  model, 

And  of  honor  so  much  has  he 
That  he  can  hardly  waddle. 

*  ^ 

Young  William  fought  in  many  games, 

They  say  he  was  a  hero, 

But  when  he  came  to  get  his  grade, 

He  found  it  was  a  zero. 

^  * 

Gabel:  What  great  scientist  was  killed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius? 

Barnette:  Napoleon. 

Barnette  (Laughing  at  one  of  Miss  Pyke’s  jokes): 
He  haw!!! 

Pyke:  I  did  not  know  that  we  had  a  menagerie 
i  n  here. 


Mr.  Ammerman:  Now,  if  there  is  anything  smart 
to  be  said,  I’ll  say  it. 

Gabel:  What  causes  earthquakes,  Floyd? 

Floyd  MacGriff:  Troubles. 

Miss  Celia  Lutz  was  heard  to  remark  that  she 
did’nt  want  to  be  “bawled  out’’  by  this  publication  on 
account  of  her  feet.  Let  us  say  right  here  that  we 
will  not  discuss  such  weighty  subjects. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Yarnelle  went  to  Culver,  and  he  has 
gotten  rid  of  part  of  that  distinctive  type  of  walking. 
Herbert,  you’re  next. 

^  * 

Oh,  why  is  yon  youth 
So  sullen  and  sad? 

It  is,  forsooth, 

Because  he  was  bad. 

*  ^ 

Miss  Moore:  Who  was  Prince  Rupert? 

Louise:  He  was  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

^  * 

First  Kid:  Say,  why  does  that  Rosalind  Sweet- 
zer  wear  silk  dresses  all  the  time? 

Second  Kid:  Oh,  that's  because  she  likes  to  hear 
them  “Russell.” 


The  following  was  overheard  in  the  hall  the  other 
day: 

Junior  Kid:  Goin  to  try  for  the  base  ball  team? 
Johnny  Boy:  Yes. 

J.  K.:  Whatposish? 

J.  B.:  What  what? 

J.  K.:  What  position? 

J.  B.  Oh!  Why.  I  guess  I’ll  be  batter. 

“It  snows,”  cried  the  school  boy. 

Nor  did  he  cry  in  vain, 

For  then  the  clouds  they  “bursted,” 

And  it  snowed  in  the  form  of  rain. 

There  was  a  boy  not  very  clever, 

He  never  studied,  no,  never. 

He  said,  “I  can’t  study, 

It  makes  my  brain  muddy.” 

So  himself  from  school  he  did  sever. 


“Fat”  Mattern  certainly  does  like  his  “eatins.” 
The  other  day  when  he  was  at  a  drug  store  he  ate  a 
banana  puff,  a  hot  chocolate,  an  Oriental  Dessert  and 
a  Buffalo. 

After  devouring  these,  he  remarked,  “Well,  I’ll 
go  home  and  eat  supper  now.” 

Witty  Junior:  Say,  fellows,  why  not  become  ho¬ 
bos;  then  we  can  have  all  the  track  athletics  we  want. 


Miss  Moore:  Where  did  Wellington  defeat  Na¬ 
poleon? 

Student:  On  page  642  in  our  History. 


What  do  the  birdies  sing  to  Don? 
Phoebe!!! 


The  latest  fad  in  Sophomore  English  is  to  tell 
ghost  stories.  We  wondered  why  the  sophs  looked 
so  frightful. 


Gabel : 
produce? 
Bessie: 


What  will  lava  flowing  into  the 


Icebergs. 


ocean 


>P  * 


Mr.  Ammerman:  (Tearing  up  a  sheet  of  mutil¬ 
ated  paper.)  v 

Bucky:  What's  the  matter. with  you?  Don't  you 
know  that’s  my  trial  balance  ^heet? 

!.  f. 

» 

*  * 


First  Student:  What  teacher  is  most  useful? 
Second  Student:  Miss  Moore. 

First  Student:  How  do  you  figure  that? 

Second  Student:  Because  when  we  have’nt 
enough  of  anything  we  always  can  get  Moore. 


WHO  RECEIVED  THE  COMPLIMENT? 

Mildred  Adams:  (Crossing  the  Assembly  Room.) 
Green  Freshman:  Is  that  Miss  Baer’s  sister? 

*  ^ 

Miss  Pyke:  Clarence,  you  may  recite  Macbeth's 
speech. 

Clarence  Smith:  “Life  is  an  empty  shadow.” 

*  ^ 

Mr.  Gabel:  What  effect  did  the  geography  of 
Scotland  have  upon  the  people? 

John  Olsen;  Why,  it  made  them  bowlegged. 

Herbert  always  takes  a  special  “Carr”  when  he 
goes  any  place. 


THE  LATIN  STUDENTS’  TOAST. 

Here’s  to  a  long  life  and  a  happy  one; 
A  quick  death  and  a  pleasant  one; 

A  good  girl  and  a  pretty  one; 

A  faithful  pony  and  another  one! 

^  * 


If  there  is  ever  a  school  publication  better  than 
this  1908  Wabash  High  School  Annual, 

Every  potato  will  wink  its  eye; 

Every  cabbage  will  shake  its  head; 

Every  beet  will  turn  pale; 

Every  onion  will  get  stronger: 

Every  foot  of  land  will  kick,  and  so  will  the  An¬ 
nual  staff. 


BRADLEY  BROTHERS 


D  R  UGG I  S  TS 


FANCY  GOODS,  LEATHER  GOODS, 
EASTMAN  KODAKS,  PREMO  CAM¬ 
ERAS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


SPAULDING  SPORTING  GOODS 


ASK  FOR  A  '‘KODAK  BABY  BOOK” 
THE  BOOK  OF  “THE  BROWNIES” 

And  other  good  books  on  “KODAKERY 
THEY  ARE  SURE  TO  INTEREST  YOU 


Bradley  Brothers  ✓  '  Druggists, 


TO  YOUR  MEASURE  A  TREASURE 


TT  will  be  cut  according  to  the  most  advanced  edict  of  the 
mode.  It  will  be  absolutely  distinctive  and  unordinary 
in  style  and  pattern.  It  will  be  tailored  with  that  con- 
sumate  perfection  of  finish,  characteristic  of  all  the  clothes 
made  by  us.  It  will  delight  your  eye,  charm  your  friends 
and  lend  you  “the  air  correct.  ” 

Leave  your  measure  for  a  “ treasure 


Fine  Tailoring  and  Furnishing  Goods 


GUS  YOUNG 


Wabash ,  Indiana 


(Clark  $c  iKatarr 
Aimute  Bruy  ^tnrr 


ICE  CREAM  SODA 

Best  and  Biggest 


New  and 
Stylish 
Millinery  .  . 

Be  sure  to  see 
it  if  it  is  only  to 
know  what 
fashion  has  de¬ 
creed  shall  be 
worn  by  women 
of  taste.  Let 
us  prove  it  by 


Calling  at  the  Millinery  Parlors  of 


BIRCH  &  JONES. 


Furniture, 

Carpets, 

Stoves, 


Trunks 


L.  Z  I  R  K  L  E 

LIVERY 

Feed  and  Boarding  Prompt  Delivery 

66  W.  Canal-st.  Give  Us  a  Call 

Phone  18. 


W.  P.  JONES  &  SONS 


jftrst  Hlattonal  Bank 

OLDEST  BANK  IN  THE  COUNTY 


“JONES  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT” 


ALL  BUSINESS  CONFIDENTIAL 


DR.  ANNA  L.  WILSON 

3  SOUTH  WABASII  STREET 
Office  Phone  3-10  Residence  Phone  219 


SMALL  BROS. 

GROCERIES 


W,  J.  CREIGHTON 

FI  A  R  I  J  W  A  R  E 

PLUMBING  AND  TINWORK 
FISHING  TACKLE,  GUNS,  CUTLERY 
PAINTS,  OILS  AND  GLASS 

No.  6o  Wabash  St 


SCHADE  &  REMEN 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

Medium  and  High  Grade 
Clothing  Made  to  Order 

ALL  WORK  MADE  IN  THE  CITY 


January: — 

Mon.  27.  The  second  term  begins.  Cards  given  out. 
Sighs  and  groans. 

Tue.  28.  Groans  and  sighs  still  audible.  Carl  Boyce 
makes  a  speech  in  Junior  English  about  how 
papers  should  be  graded. 

Wed.  29.  Carl  Boyce  and  Milton  Barnette  cause  so 
much  excitement  in  Jr.  English  among  the 
girls  that  Miss  Pyke  is  forced  to  change  their 
seats.  Junior  Literary  holds  an  election  of 
officers. 

Thu.  30.  “Little  Eva’'  was  so  studious  that  Miss  Pyke 
was  compelled  to  change  his  seat  so  he  could 
study  without  being  disturbed. 


F  r  i .  31 .  Miss  Pyke  tries  so  hard  to  freeze  Kenneth  Yar- 
nelle  that  the  mercury  falls.  Result: — broken 
thermometer. 


Jewelry,  Books,  Stationery 


A  full  and  complete  line  of 


i>rhonl 

Hall  Pajjrr  ani> 

Minftow  ^liaiU's 

,^''x 

4  V#(%;  4 
^  ■ 


116  So.  Wabash  Ssreet 


Scientific  Opticians 


All  work  guaranteed 

CONNER  6  CONNER 


February:— 


Mon.  3.  Jean  Graden  ‘  ‘canned  *'  from  assembly  room. 
Tues.  4.  Mary  Lynn  called  ’  during  announcements. 
Wed.  5.  Carl  Boyce  “canned”  from  English. 


Thur.  6.  Mr.  Gabel  tries  an  experiment.  He  slips  and 
gently  sits  down.  The  experiment  proves  so 
succeseful  that  Miss  Killen  tries  it. 

Fri.  7.  Nothing  doing. 

Mon.  10.  Ditto. 

Tue.  11.  Kenneth  Yarnelle  in  Jnnior  English  says  that 
magnolious"  is  a  bush  growing  on  the  South¬ 
ern  islands. 


Buy  Patent  Leather  Shoes 
That  Are  Warranted. 


'Y' OU  surely  must  realize  the 
value  of  an  absolute  guaranty 
that  assures  you  certain  satisfac¬ 
tion, —  a  new  pair  if  the  uppers 
break  before  the  first  sole  wears 
out.  Such  a  guaranty  goes  with 
every  pair  of  Burt  &  Packard 
Korrect  Shape  Shoes,  made  in 
patent  or  dull  Burrojaps  leather ; 
and  these  warranted  leathers  can  be 
had  in  no  other  shoes. 


Renner 

Bros. 

ShoeS 


i  i 


l  Vabash 
and 

Huntington 


Do  your  ironing  by 
Electricity 

Safe,  Convenient,  Economical,  No  Heat,  No  Dirt 

Irons  $5.00  and  $5.50  and  we  maintain  them  indefinitely. 

Cost  of  operation  is  from  5  to  6  cents  per  hour. 

You  will  do  more  work  and  do  it  better  than  by  any  other 
method.  There  is  no  running  back  and  forth.  No  heat 
added  to  the  room.  No  vitiation  of  the  air.  No  need  of 
cleaning  your  iron,  and  there  is  no  danger.  We  wi  11  be 
glad  to  allow  any  of  our  customers  a  thirty  days  free  trial. 

Try  an  Iron  and  be  Convinced . 

WABASH  WATER  &  LIGHT  GO. 


Commencement  pictures 


^  OF  COURSE,  AT  ^ 


Cbe  Carpenter  Stubto 


Wed.  12.  Ruth  Myers  gets  her  “callings”  in  English. 

♦ 

Thu.  13.  Another  unlucky  day.  Every  teacher  in  the 
high  school  cross. 

Fri.  14.  St.  Valentine’s  day;  The  girls  are  for  once  glad 
it  is  leap  year.  Ruth  Myers  counts  the ’times 
she  has  been  “bawled  out”  in  English-  Once 
Monday;  once  Tuesday;  twice  Wednesday; 
thrice  Thursday,  and  “none”  Friday. 

Mon.  17.  The  teachers  go  visiting.  We  have  a  vacation* 

Tue.  18.  Teachers  return  with  many  ideas.  They  show 
great  improvement  (?)  in  their  work, 


Wed.  19.  Kenneth  Yarnelle  in  Junior  English,  “Did 
they  have  chorous  girls  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury?’’ 

Thu.  20.  Junior  Literary  society  goes  on  a  bob  ride  to 
Lena  Gurtner’s. 

Fri.  21.  All  the  Juniors  look  sleepy. 
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O 
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H-  B.  Shively,  President 

Chas.  S'  Haas,  1st  Vice-President 

Frank  W'  Morse,  2nd  Vice-President 

Otto  G.  Hill,  Cashier 


<u 


a 

e 

o 
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The  Farmers  and 
Merchants  National  Bank 
of  Wabash 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $130,000 


V) 


We  solicit  the  patronage  of  any  one  having  use 
Bank.  Deposits  desired  in  any  amount. 


for  a 


J£.  dackenbrtmev 

©rufiGist 

FOR  DELICIOUS  ICE  CREAM  SODA 
THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE 


OXFORDS,  OX  BLOOD 
TANS,  PATENTS 


Always  in  touch  with  the  latest 
Fashions  in  High  Grade  Clothing 
and  Smart  Furnishing  Goods 


Bock 


man  an 


d  s 


on 


DAVE  COHEN 


Mon.  24.  Meeting  of  the  Annual  staff.  Great  things 
decided  upon. 


Tue. 


25.  Miss  Pyke  gives  a  four  o’clock  reception  for 
the  Junior  English  pupils  on  account  of  their 
work. 


Wed.  26.  A  great  number  of  pupils  were  ineligible. 
Thu.  27.  Sophomores  indulge  in  a  bob  ride. 

F  r  i.  2b.  All  bad  pupils  get  their  seats  changed. 


March: — 

Mon.  2.  Benham  falls  down  stairs.  Great  is  the 
laughter  there  at. 

Tue.  3.  Ammerman  gets  a  shampoo. 

Wed.  4.  Junior  Literary  society  has  an  exciting  meet¬ 
ing. 

Thu.  5.  Ruth  Latchem  gets  slapped  by  C.  W.  K.  Ruth 
Myers  and  Mary  Lynn  “get  theirs.”  We 
never  knew  before  that  Ruth  could  blush. 

F  i  i .  6.  Miss  Pyke  calls  her  Junior  class  a  "giggling 
menagerie.” 

Mon.  9.  Mr.  Gabel  (imitating  birds)  whistles  in  class. 

Tue.  10.  Miss  Moore  in  Junior  history:  “If  I'd  run 
back  over  the  table”— Every  one  wondered 
what  she  meant. 

Wed.  11.  In  the  assembly  room  a  bunch  of  girls  play 
“Froggie  in  the  Meadow.”  Result,  3  %  off. 


HANES’  LIVERY 


WEAR  BECHTOL  SHOES 


PHONE  NO.  6 


Gaylord  &  Baumbauer 

BLUE  FRONT  DRUG  STORE 


Hlwa^s  tbc  Best 
Me  bo  repairing 


FURNITURE,  STOVES,  CARPETS 
RUGS,  CURTAINS,  DRAPERIES, 
and  LINOLEUMS. 


Pure  Drugs,  Chemicals  and  Patent 
Medicines.  Phone  450. 

Soda  Water  a  Specialty  15  W.  Market  St. 


I.  New 
&  Son 


0 

4^ 


Wakask's 
Leading 
Dry  Goods 
Store 


SiriPSON  &  JONES 

8-io  East  Canal  Street 


TILMAN’S  BAKERY 


FRESH  BREAD,  CAKES 
PIES  and  ROLLS 


3 


g 


In  fact  anything  in  the  baked  line. 
Also  all  kinds  of  cream  for  parties, 
receptions,  etc.  Brick  cream  a 
specialty.  Phone  194 


Thu.  12. 

Fri.  13. 
Mon.  16. 


Irish’  O'Brien  tells  Miss  Strehlow  that  his 
feet  are  too  large  to  keep  under  his  own  desk. 
Everybody  too  superstitious  to  do  anything, 
Miss  Strehlow,  “Herr  Wass,wie  ist  das  Wetter 
houte?  !  Wass:  “Why  it’s  a  demonstrative 


pronoun. 

Tue.  17.  Saint  Pat's  Day — “Nufsed.” 

^\ed.  18.  Miss  M.  in  Jr.  History:  “Correspond  directly 
with  me  in  reference  to  dates.  ” 

Thu.  19.  Elbert  Weist  sneezed  so  hard  that  his  book  fell 
on  the  floor. 

Fri.  20.  De  Pauw  Glee  Club  sings  at  the  high  school. 
L.  Ross  makes  a  hit. 


Mon  23.  Miss  Strehlow  rings  the  bell  about  fifteen 
minutes  before  time. 

Tue.  24.  The  Members  of  the  Jr.  Literary  society  have 
their  mugs  shot.  They  get  back  to  school  so 
late  that  no  Junior  has  a  5th  hour  class. 

Wed.  25.  No  one  in  Jr.  German  has  his  lesson. 

Thu.  26.  Student’s  day  at  the  Musical:  the  orchestra 
makes  a  hit. 


Fri.  27.  Addie  Chandler’s  face  slips  and  she  can’t  con¬ 
trol  it. 


H.  B.  HUTCHINS 

LAUNDRY 

Phone  165 

E. 

W.  Swadley’s  Pharmacy 

Careful  Dispensings  by 

Registered  Pharmacists 

School  Workers  Always  Welcome 

GREY  BROS. 

2  W.  Market  St. 

BEST  PLAGE  IN  TOWN  TO  EAT 

SHORT  ORDER  HOUSE 

No.  6  West  Market  St. 

Short  Orders  and  Home-Made  Pies  Our  Specialty 

W.  G.  SHOLTY,  Prop, 

DAUGHERTY  BROS. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Trunks,  Bags  and  Suit  Cases, 

Buggies  and  Harness. 

Tkompson  Wrigkt 

FOR 

FINE  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

YARNELLE  LUMBER  &  COAL  CO. 

BUY  OF  THE 

UP-TO-DATE  DEALERS  IN 

PINAOS,  ORGANS,  AND 

TALKING  MAGHINES  .  . 

Butler  Music  Company 

WABASH 

Coal,  Cement,  Lumber 

Phone  129 

Picture  and  Picture  Framing 

Sheet  Music  10  Gents 

Mon.  30.  What  makes  Miss  Stehlow  look  so  sleepy. 
Tue.  31.  Don't  let  any  one  fool  you  tomorrow. 

April: — 

M  ed.  1.  A.  Lutz  fails  to  fool  Miss  M.  when  lie  tells  her 
he  has  his  history  lesson.  Vacation  begins  at 
4  o’clock  and  no  fooling. 

Mon.  13.  Unlucky  day;  school  begins  again. 

Tue.  14.  Earl  Kantzer  gets  “fired”  from  German. 

Wed.  15.  Miss  Killen  smiles;  she  surely  must  have  had 
a  beau  last  night. 

Thu.  16.  Mary  Lynn  falls  down. 

F  r  i.  17.  No  one  in  J r.  German  has  their  lesson, 

Mon.  20.  Jean  Graden  tries  to  fall  up  stairs. 


Tue.  21.  Miss  Pyke  teaches  all  morning  with  a  streak 
of  ink  across  her  cheek. 


Wabash,  Ind.,  April  22,  1908. 

To  the  High  School  Boy  s  and  Girl  s,  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore,  Freshman,  all: 

As  you  are  nearing  the  more  serious  business  of  life,  we  take  this  occasion  to  bring  ourselves  to  your  atten. 
tion.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  believe  that  for  many  years  we  have  held  the  patronage  and  kindly  regard  of  your  lather  s  and 
mother’s,  and  it  will  always  be  our  aim  io  merit  the  good  will  of  the  son  s  and  daughter  s.  We  hope  that  you  may,  all 
of  you,  prosper,  and  trust  that  in  your  prosperity  we  may  not  be  forgotten. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

KING,  McNAMEE  &  HIPSKIND. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PUT  IN 

YOUR  FUEL  FOR  NEXT  WINTER 

LOWEST  PRICES  PREVAIL 

AT  THIS  TIME.  .  .  . 

The  Star  Clothiers 

Northwest  Gor.  Canal  and  Wabash  St. 

HIGHEST  GRADE  AND  FULL  WEIGHT 

GUARANTEED. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  A  TONIC  FOR  OVER¬ 
WORKED  PURSES. 

HIPSKIND  COAL  COMPANY 

• 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Fr  i. 


■  rt  j 

C  uv  u<  U  nv 


22.  Helen  DePuy  is  seen  without  Ned  Lutz. 

23.  Grace  Ward  locked  in  business  room.  Is  re¬ 
leased  in  time  for  dinner. 

24.  Nellie  Logan  blushes  when  Mr.  Knouff  looks  at 
her. 


27 


Mon. 


Found,  a  g'irl’s  rat. 


WILLIAM  C.  HIPSKIND&  CO. 


FOR  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Ferndell  Pure  Foods 


vSEE 


FOUGERES  BROS. 


L.  A.  DAWES 


Phone  16.  Open  day  and  night. 


(Thr  liama  (JUnthtng  (ttn. 

High  Grade  Wearing  Apparel 
Clothes  made  to  order  a  specialty 
22  W.  Canal  St.  Wabash,  Ind.  Phone  44 


RAH! 


RAH! 


RAH! 


WHS 

y  T  Here's  A  Aenley’s  J 


:y’M  ^hop? 

58  So.  Wabash  Street 

Plu  mbing.  Heating  and  Electrical  Work.  Phone  59.  At  your  service 


3  nr  §>rhiuartz 

jFtttg  tailoring 


Cleaning  and  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

Cor.  Wabash  and  Canal  Streets-  WABASH,  INDIANA 


Gall  up  Phone  300 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  COAL.  ALWAYS 
THE  BEST  GRADES  AND  SERVICE 

CITIZENS  FUEL  CO. 


JEWELRY  AND  OPTICAL  GOODS 

65  South  Wabash  Street 


WABASH 


INDIANA 


Tue.  28.  No  one  claims  fore-said  rat. 
Wed.  29.  Mr.  Gabel  smiles. 

Thu.  30.  Mr.  Gabel  smiles  again. 
May.— 

Fri.  1.  Nothing  Doing. 


Mon.  4.  Miss  Small  in  music:  “Now  take  me”. 

Tue.  5.  C.  Smallwood  pulls  H.  Courtright’s  hair. 

Wed.  6.  ,T.  Chandler  says  something. 

Thu.  7.  Nell  Otis  goes  a  whole  day  without  going  up  to 
the  desk. 

F  r  i.  8.  Great  earthquake!  Oras  Mattern  falls  down. 


Mon.  11.  Jean  Graden  laughs. 


CARPENTER  BROS.  CO. 


RELIABLE  HARDWARE 

STOVES  AND  RANGES 


32  W.  CANAL  ST. 


WABASH 


DAVEWALMER 


THE 

SHOEMAKER 


O.  H,  FARR  &  COM  Jewelers 


A.  H.  BAKER  > 

-  I  MEATS  = 


28  W.  Market  Street 


GEO.  G.  LUMAREE 

DEALER  in 

STAPLE  AND  FANCY  GROCERIES 
QUEENSWARE  AND  GLASSWARE 

EIGHT  WAGONS  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY 

Home  Phone  320  63  Wabash  Street 

WABASH  -  -  -  INDIANA 


OUR  FOUNTAIN 


IS  OUR  HOBBY 
IT  IS  SANITARY 
CALL  AND  SEE  IT 


WHITE  DRUG  STORE 


DEPOSITORY 


UNITED  STATES 

XEbe  Wabaslt  Ittattonal  ffianh 

CAPITAL  $120,000 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  $60,000 


THOS.  McNAMEE.  President 

T.  W.  KINC,  Vice  Pre8ident 

J.  I,  ROBERTSON.  Cashier 


WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  EUSINESS 


I  ue,  12.  Mary  Lynn  exempt  from  writing. 

Wed.  13.  Carey  Smallwood  gets  lost  in  the  assembly 
room. 

Thu.  14.  No  member  of  the  Jr.  Latin  class  had  his 
lesson;  great  increase  in  the  5  o’clock  class. 
Fri.  15.  Every  one  has  Jr.  Latin. 

Mon.  18.  Lost-  Iv.  Yarnelle’s  pocket  book. 

Tue.  19.  Poor  Kenneth  is  dead  broke. 

Wed.  20.  Kenny  tries  to  borrow  3  cents. 


Thu.  21.  Great  reformation:  C.  Boyce  gets  a  hair  r-ut. 
Fri.  22.  Milton  Barnette  recites  his  Jr.  English. 

Mon.  25.  Mr.  Gabel  falls  down  stairs;  no  serious  injuries. 
Tue.  26.  Luie  Ross  gets  ‘called”. 

Wed.  27.  Beautiful  weather:  Library  steps  crowded  at 
noon. 

Thu.  2*.  Prof.  Knout!  threatens  to  Hunk  a  class  because 
they  refuse  to  laugh  at  one  of  his  jokes. 

Fri.  29.  Nuthin  doin/’ 


The  Engravings  in  the 


08  “Sycamore’’  Were  Made  By  The 


STAFFORD  ENGRAVING  CO. 


AR  TIS  TS,  ENGRA  VERS,  ELE  CTROT  YPERS 

And  Specialists  in  the  Production  of  High  Grade  College  and  School  Work 

CENTURY  BUILDING  -  •  -  -  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Kind  Words  From  a  Few  of  Those  We  Served  Last  Year 


Your  work  and  our  realtions  with  you  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
EDGAR  C.  THOMPSON.  Business  Manager  “Arbutus,’  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Ind- 

Everything  has  been  satisfactory,  and  we  are  delighted  with  your 
work.  —  EDWARD  A.  ROSS,  Editor-in-Chief  “Debris/  Perdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Your  work  for  the  "Cincinnatian’  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
we  appreciate  your  attention  and  promptness, — BERNARD  G,  BOW¬ 
EN,  Business  Manager  “Cincinnatian,’  University  of  Cincinnati,  Gin- 
nati,  O. 

Your  work  has  been  entirely  satifactory  and  prompt-—  H.  M.  FUL¬ 
LERTON,  Bus-  Mgr,  08  “Hatchet’’  Washington  U’ty,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


No  contract  too  big  for  our  large  and  complete  plant,  and  none  too  small  to  receive  the  most  careful  attention.  Specimens  of  color  engravings  FREE 


THE  BIG  STORE 

10  and  12  East  Market  St. 

Acknowledged  headquarters  for 
high  class  Silks  Hosiery  Underwear 
DRESS  GOODS  Felix  Chevrier's 
French  Kid  gloves  in  elbow  and  short 
lenghts.  Wear  the  American  Lady 
and  American  Beauty  Snug  Hip 
Corsets.  Visit  our  Ready-to-wear 
Dept.  You  always  find  what  you 
desire,  in  this  dept.  Sole  Agent  for 

Ladies  Home  Journal  Patterns. 

THE  BIG  STORE 


W  abash 

Marble  and  Granite  Works 

CHAS.  L.  JACOBS,  Proprietor 

Granite  and  Marble  Monumenss.  Suc¬ 
cessor  to  Clark  Bros,  Exclusive  sale  of  high 
grade  granites.  26  E.  Canai-st.,  Wabash,  Ind. 


flbclbemy  flDcIbenty 

Hats  of  the  Best  Styles  and  Reasonable 
Prices  for  the  Girls  of  Glass  08  at 

-  Ella  McHenry’ s 


J  une: — 
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Mon.  1.  Mr.  Knouff  runs  out  of  jokes  and  has  to  refer 
to  his  joke  book;  pretty  late  in  the  season  to 
get  in  a  new  stock. 

Tue.  2.  Exams. 


Wed.  3.  Exams. 

Thu.  4.  Did  you  flunk? 
Fri.  5.  It  is  ended. 


A 


1 


®be  2kiimpticm  nf 


Jack  Howard  has  a  concience,  and  it  troubles 
him,  not  often  it  is  true,  because  the  most  obtrusive 
one  is  usually  brought  under  control  by  the  sopho¬ 
more  year,  and  Howard  wTas  a  senior:  Besides,  this 
conscience  of  his  was  a  bit  of  luxury  in  which  he  in¬ 
dulged  only  on  occasions;  this  night  was  decidedly 
an  occasion.  He  was  being  reminded  that  someone 
knew  his  promises  were  not  altogether  fulfilled. 

“What  the  duce  does  she  expect  me  to  do  any¬ 
way” 

He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  rested  his 
head  in  his  hands,  while  a  letter  stared  up  at  him  ac¬ 
cusingly,  bringing  memories  of  a  girl,  the  girl  down 
south.  The  door  banged,  a  step  sounded  in  the  hall, 
and  his  freshman  roommate  entered. 

“Hello,  Slats,”  said  the  senior.  “ Where’ ve 
you  been  now?” 

The  freshman  threw  off  his  cap  and  coat,  drew 
on  his  smoking  jacket,  and  drawled,  wThile  lighting 
his  cigarette. 

“Just  a  little  dinner  dance  at  the  “Psi-house”. 

Howard  remembered  that  Slats’  sister,  the 
girl  down  south,  disliked  cigarettes,  Then,  too,  re¬ 
ports  of  Slats’  poor  work  had  come  to  him.  His  con¬ 
science  commenced  to  work. 

“How  are  you  coming  along  in  your  work? 
You’ve  been  cutting  Gym  pretty  regularly  lately. 
How’s  your  ’lab’  work?  All  up  in  chemistry?’ 

“No,  I’m  not”,  snapped  Slats.  “Besides,  I 
intend  to  skip  the  chemistry  quiz  tomorrow.  Have  a 
date  with  Cordelia  Burton  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  are  going  driving”. 

Howard,  who  knew  what  style  of  a  girl  Miss 


Burton  was,  and  how  many  “flunk  outs”  she  had  to 
her  credit,  determined  to  bring  Slats  to  his  senses. 

“Look  here,  old  man.  Why  not  cut  out  this 
‘queening’  and  get  down  to  business?  It  flunked  Bob 
Russell,  and  it’ll  flunk  you  if  you  don’t  call  ‘quits.’ 

Slats  drew  himself  up  with  a  queer  assumption 
of  dignity. 

“I  don’t  care  to  hear  Miss  Burton  criticised. 
Besides,  I  fail  to  see  wThat  business  it  is  of  yours’’. 
Then,  in  great  wrath,  freshman  Reginald  Van  Wert 
Randell,  commonly  known  as  Slats,  stalked  majestical¬ 
ly  from  the  room.  Howard  then  and  there  decided  on 
a  plan  of  action,  At  any  cost  to  his  own  dignity  and 
contort,  he  wras  going  to  put  Slats  through  the  year; 
and  to  do  this,  he  must  in  some  way  break  off  Slats’ 
“queening”  so.  At  the  first  opportunity  he  began  to 
call  on  Miss  Burton,  to  take  her  driving  and  rowing, 
and  in  every  way  to  take  up  her  spare  time,  leaving 
none  for  poor  Slats.  At  first,  the  freshman  clung  to 
every  favor  the  fair  Cordelia  found  time  to  extend  to 
him,  but  when  she  gave  his  only  dance  at  the 
“Junior”  to  a  visiting  Phi  Delt,  he  gave  up  in  des¬ 
pair.  As  no  freshman  ever  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  he 
finally  settled  down  to  his  work,  and  did  it  well,  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  else  to  do. 

As  for  the  Senior,  while  he  could  not  quiet 
cease  his  attentions  to  Cordelia  after  he  had  driven 
away  Slats,  he  performed  his  devotions  in  an  imper¬ 
sonal  wray.  For  a  girl  of  her  type,  this  was. a  new  ex¬ 
perience  and  it  puzzled  her. 

Just  before  Senior  week,  came  the  offer  from 
his  uncle  of  a  position  in  Washington,  and  when  he 
finished  his  note  of  acceptance,  he  sat  at  his  table  for 


a  long  time,  trying  to  write  a  letter  to  the  girl  down 
South,  telling  all  about  his  plans  for  the  future  and 
asking  her,  no  matter  what,  they’re  all  alike  when  the 
time  comes.  At  last,  when  it  was  finished,  he  smoked 
many  pipes  sitting  on  his  window  ledge. 

A  few  nights  later,  on  the  night  of  the  Senior 
Ball,  her  answer  came;  it  was  simple,  direct,  just  as 
he  knew  it  would  be.  “I’m  sorry,  Jack,  you  won't 
blame  me  too  much,  will  your1  But  it’s  no,  Jack,  they 
told  me  about  you  and  Cordelia,  and  I  can’t.'' — 

No  postscript;  nothing  but  the  few  broken 
sentences. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Senior  Prom.  Helen 
Randall,  the  southern  girl,  had  come  up  to  this  last 


function  of  the  school  year,  and  as  she  sat  at  one  end 
of  the  ball  room,  surrounded  by  admirers,  Howard 
thought  that  she  never  looked  so  lovely.  He  was  de¬ 
bating  with  himself  whether  he  should  try  his  luck 
for  a  dance  with  her,  and  at  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
attentions  of  her  masculine  admirers,  he  took  his 
chance.  Quickly  crossing  the  room  he  came  up  to 
her,  and  took  her  program.  Alas!  it  was  all  tilled 
and  he  started  to  hand  it  back  to  her,  when  she  said, 
“just  keep  it,  Jack,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

Cordelia  Burton,  as  she  watched  the  girl  de¬ 
part  on  Howard's  arm,  felt  suddenly  alone;  for  she 
knew  that  this  man,  who  had  always  been  master  to 
her,  was  lost  to  her  forever. 


Hlumnt. 


1871-1872. 

Margaret  Robertson,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Ella  Thuxell-Baer,  city. 

1872- 1873. 

Mrs.  Addie  Ca’  ver-Orr,  deceased. 

James  D.  Conner,  Jr.,  attorney-at-law,  city. 
Mrs.  Mary  Eagle-Curtner,  city. 

Miss  Nettie  Ferry,  West  Fork,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Belle  Hudson-Murphy,  Marion,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Rose  Luark-Conger,  Granite  City,  Ill. 
Mrs.  Agnes  McCrea-Votow,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Ida  Pauling-Good,  deceased. 

Miss  Rose  G.  Smith,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Thorne-Gillen,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Mary  Keyes-Conner,  deceased. 

1873- 1874. 

Mrs.  Eva  Arnold-Harter,  City. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Dickens-Kidd,  Roann. 

Mrs.  Lena  Lumaree-Hoke,  city. 

Mrs.  Alice  Smith-Hill,  city. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Wade,  city. 

1874- 1875. 

Howe  Carver,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Julia  Curtis-Bachelor,  Goshen. 

Mrs.  Alice  Evans-Mell,  Niles,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Dollison-Myers,  Indianapolis. 
Mrs.  Ida  Keller-Sweetser,  deceased. 

Gordon  Robertson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Sarah  Kirkpatrick,  teacher,  Kokomo. 
Mrs.  Mary  Lumaree-Tucker,  Huntington. 
Mrs.  Lulu  McHenry-Robertson,  city. 

Mrs.  Hannah  McCrea-Clark,  deceased. 

Miss  Clara  Ruddell,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Hannah  New-Barth,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Ollie  Spencer-Spencer,  Huntington. 


1875- 1876. 

No  class  graduated. 

1876- 1877. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Grace  Ellis-Oswalt,  Peruu. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Bruner-Thompson,  City. 

Miss  Good  Ross,  City. 

Mrs.  Dora  Bruner-McLean,  Kokomo. 

Mrs.  Etta  Hibben-Halderman,  Roann. 

1877- 1878. 

Miss  Adelaide  Baylor,  Superintendent  Wabash  City  Schools. 
Mrs.  Marie  Daughterty-Webster,  Marion. 

Frank  DePuy,  capitalist,  city. 

Chai'les  Beechgood,  minister. 

Mrs.  Rose  Kidd-Beere,  Denver.  Col. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Pettit-Bruner,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Josie  Hilty  Maddux,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1878- 1879. 

Wilson  Gardner,  Reynolds. 

Mrs.  Ella  Palmer-Mills,  Whittier,  Col. 

Mrs.  Ada  Stratton-Wilson,  city. 

Mrs.  George  Thurston-Pettit,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1879- 1880. 

Mrs.  Laura  Beroth-Rector,  City. 

George  Cissna,  Deceased. 

Edwin  Hibben,  Big  Four  agent,  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Belle  McCrea-Grey,  Richmond. 

George  Payne,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  P.  Wilson,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1880- 1881. 

Miss  Ida  Garten,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Hannah-Von  Der  Roovaart,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Eva  Donaldson,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Flora  Gosette-Chambers,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Markaret  Wilson-Branyan,  Runtington. 


1881- 18X2. 

Miss  Ella  Dickerson,  California. 

Miss  Amy  Brannin,  city. 

Miss  Eva  Hubbard,  teacher. 

Frank  Mossman,  farmer. 

William  Hubbard,  teacher,  Lafontaine. 

Mrs.  Mary  Palmer-Todd,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Anna  JPayne-Ader,  author,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Clara  Rodes-Moore,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

George  Wilson,  minister,  Syracuse  University. 

Mrs.  Edith  McCrea-Stevenson,  Indianapolis. 
Sherman  King,  attorney-at-law,  Fort  Wayne. 

1882- 1883. 

N.  T.  Hale,  physician,  city. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  McKeever-Pearl,  Salina,  Kan. 

Will  P.  Fowler,  civil  engineer. 

Miss  Margaret  Thurston,  city. 

1883- 1884. 

Loren  Benham,  grocer,  city. 

Lawrence  Daugherty,  banker,  city. 

Mrs.  Nellie  King-Snavelly,  city. 

Mrs.  Aymez  Pettit-Stathem,  deceased. 

1884- 1885. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Amoss-Kemp,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Minnie  Bruner,  teacher,  city. 

Miss  Etta  Bach,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Maud  Darrett-Jones,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Emma  Daugherty-Pfeifer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  Hibben,  locomotive  engineer,  Fremont,  Neb. 
Mrs.  Ella  Lumaree-Bradley,  city. 

Mrs.  Mary  McCrea-Wilson,  Fort  Wayne. 

Mrs.  Grace  McHenry-Moore,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Nellie  New-Livingston,  city. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wheeler,  Baldwin,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Miss  Clara  Torrence,  principal,  East  Ward  School. 
James  Wilson,  physician. 

1885- 1880. 

Mrs.  Laura  Barrington-Alber,  .deceased. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Barrington-Conner,  city. 

Bert  McCowan,  Salem,  Ind. 

Miss  Nellie  Lowery,  Indianapolis. 


Mi’s.  Myrtle  Waite-Burns,  city. 

Ed  M.  Wilson,  real  estate,  Fort  Wayne. 

Mrs.  Alma  Zeigler-King,  Fort  Wayne. 

1880-1887. 

Mrs.  Alice  Alber-Burke,  city. 

Mrs.  Anna  Beroth-Miles,  Huntington. 

Miss  Flora  Burke,  teacher. 

Mrs.  Lottie  English-Chaffee,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Oma  Ellis-Prince,  Parsons,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Nona  Hoover-Spessard,  Alexandria,  Ohio. 

Chas.  A.  Lower,  chief  engineer  and  electrician,  Richmond 
Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Tillie  Mandelbaum-Youngman,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Miss  Fanny  McCarty,  teacher,  city. 

Miss  Carrie  McCarty,  stenographer  and  bookkeeper,  city. 
Miss  Stella  Moore,  assistant  principal,  High  School. 

Mrs.  Anna  Smith-Sayre,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Eva  Spaulding-Corthell,  Florida. 

Felix  Stone,  physician,  city. 

Mrs.  Mary  Williams-Shumaker,  city. 

Miss  Anna  Wilson,  physician,  city. 

Harold  Haas,  deceased. 

Ned  Martin,  Decatur,  Ala. 

Frank  Reed,  Indianapolis. 

Frank  Williams,  city. 

Miss  Julia  Alexander,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Emma  Carothers-Baer,  city. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Daugherty-McCowan,  Salem,  Ind. 

Miss  May  Fowler,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Edna  Hutton-Corbeley,  Indianapolis. 

Miss  Blanche  Miles,  Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Mitten-Cuddeback,  Hudson,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Azema  Klum  Fawley,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lola  Small-Smith,  Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Sutherland-Brown,  deceased. 

Miss  May  Tinker,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1887-1888 

Terrel  Morse,  civil  engineer,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Howard  N.  Thompsin,  physician,  city. 

Chas.  Vigus,  physician,  Point  Isabel,  Ind. 

Jesse  B.  Williams,  physician,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Fletcher  Payne,  attorney-at-law,  city. 

Miss  Josephine  Alexander,  pianoforte  instructor,  city. 

Miss  Myrtle  Bruner,  city. 

1888-1889. 

Mrs.  Etta  Herff-  Oppenheim,  North  Manchester. 

Mrs.  Anna  Herring-Sullivan,  Warsaw. 

Mrs.  Helen  Kidd-Mcllvaine,  physician  and  surgeon,  man¬ 
ager  Huntington  hospital. 

Miss  Alice  Kidd,  teacher,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  May  Lower— Unger,  city. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Summerland-LaSelle,  city. 

Miss  Tessie  Wimmer,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Williams-LaSelle,  city. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Wilson-Curtis,  Lagro. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Elward-Riffel,  city. 

Miss  Daisy  Henley,  librarian  Carnegie  Library,  city. 

Mrs.  Anna  Hibben-Rutherford,  city. 

Mrs.  Winnie  Lamport-Conner,  Indianapolis 
Mrs.  Rille  Luce-Copestick,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Murphy-Lego,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 
Miss  Lottie  Palmer,  teacher,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Miss  Alice  Stitt,  city. 

Mrs.  Anna  Schlemmer-Pletcher,  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Trowl-McCarty,  city. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Kelly-Patton,  city. 

1890-1891. 

Otto  Ebbinghouse,  city. 

Arthur  Goodlander,  city. 

Bret  Harter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Haupt,  city. 

Harry  Hutchens,  Wabash  Steam  Laundry,  city. 

Herman  C.  Payne,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Clara  Hess-Warmuth,  Indianapolis. 

Leah  Elward,  pianoforte  instructor,  city. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Beroth-Bowman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Clara  Haas-Bent,  city. 

Mrs.  Josie  Hale-Little,  Huntington. 

Mrs.  Grace  Hoover-Meredith,  city. 

Mrs.  Clara  Miles-Woods,  Huntington. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Peters-Holderman,  city. 

Miss  Desmana  Ross,  music  teacher,  Lafontaine. 


Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Spaulding-Thornton,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Mrs.  Minnie  Schmegelmiclie-Rugh,  city. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Waiter-Morse,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Emma  Rigler,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1891- 1892. 

Tom  Christman,  city. 

Arthur  Carpenter,  photographer,  city. 

Edward  Finney,  salesman,  city. 

Chas.  Howe,  Hastings,  New  York. 

Miss  Hattie  Benham,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Ada  Bruner-Stitt,  city. 

Mrs  Berdie  Beitman-Hartzog,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Rose  Herff-Grosman,  New  York. 

Miss  Katharine  Hoffman,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Ollie  Lutz-Honeywell,  city. 

Mrs.  Ola  Lower-Alger,  city. 

Miss  Nellie  McNamee,  teacher,  city. 

Miss  Belle  McCarty,  teacher,  Linlawn. 

Miss  Jessie  Thompson,  deceased. 

Miss  Hattie  Sullivan,  city. 

Miss  Hazel  Harter,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

1892- 1893. 

Harry  Fougeres,  salesman,  city. 

Edward  Fowler,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Harry  Hopper,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fred  King,  state  representative,  city. 

Guy  Stitt,  bookkeeper,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Amoss-Brush,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Grace  Blayney-Olive,  city. 

Miss  Artivee  Fowler,  telephone  exchange,  city. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hipskind-Rough,  city. 

Mrs.  Grace  Taylor-Clothier,  Marion. 

Mrs.  Lena  Keller-Ford,  city. 

Mrs.  Bird  Lamport-Hill,  city. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  New-Blumenthal,  Marion. 

Mrs.  Rosetta  New-Myers,  Kokomo. 

Mrs.  Etta  Rolfe-Haupt,  city. 

Mrs.  Etta  Rohbock-Wells,  Marion. 

Miss  Mabel  Stober,  city. 

Mrs.  Florence  Sanford-Ellis,  city. 


Miss  Edith  Sweetser,  city. 

Miss  Eva  Murphy. 

1803-1894. 

Wilbur  Bent,  civil  service,  city. 

Leroy  Dennis,  reporter  for  Plain  Dealer,  city. 

Robert  King,  farmer. 

Harley  Pearson,  city. 

Chas.  Pressler,  deceased. 

Louis  Wolf,  city. 

Miss  Emma  Holloway,  physician,  North  Manchester. 
Miss  Daisy  Howe,  city. 

Mrs.  Grace  Hess-Smith,  deceased. 

Miss  Clara  Joliff,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Miss  Lucy  Latchem,  city. 

Miss  Jessica  Lego,  city. 

Miss  Carolyn  Miller,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Lola  McClure,  deceased. 

Miss  Myrtle  Pike,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Maude  Squires-VanBuskirk,  Roann. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Weesner-Hutchens,  city. 

Miss  Minnie  Smith,  city. 

Mrs.  Anna  Williams-Carr,  City. 

Mrs.  Anna  Wheeler-Lamport,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Vesta  Whitcraft-Murphy,  city. 

1894-1895. 

John  A.  Burns,  farmer. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Hipskind-Walker,  Wolcott. 

Miss  Madge  Richtmyer,  cashier,  Bradley  Bros.,  city. 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Sagesttar-Hohn,  city. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Strauss-Fiest,  New  York. 

Miss  Blanche-  Thompson,  Chicago. 

Robert  Conner,  Newaygo,  Mich. 

Jean  Hyman,  Indianapolis. 

Martin  Rogers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Sundheimer-Kenyon,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Miss  Helen  Swartz,  teacher,  city. 

Mort  Weesner,  Natchez,  Miss. 

Henry  Wolfe,  city. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Barrington-Burroughs,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Florence  Conner-Colbert,  Andrews. 

Mrs.  Grace  Price-Bent,  city. 


Mrs.  Rhea  Carpenter-Hope,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Miss  Ruth  Harter,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Mrs.  Musa  Moore-Six,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Marguerite  Plummer,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Florence  Thomas-Hayes,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Hutchens-Stevens,  Marion. 

Mrs.  Grace  Wass-Snyder,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Walters-Freeman,  Virginia. 

Royal  Davis,  Annapolis,  Md. 

William  Saylors,  city. 

Thurman  Wagner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Herbert  Cochley,  Indianapolis. 

Claude  Rice,  City. 

1895-1896. 

Miss  Ertha  Aukerman,  city. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Beitman-Oppenheimer,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mrs.  Anna  Conner-Jones,  city. 

Mrs.  Merta  Gochenour-King,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Hackleman-Skinner,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Gertie  Hockett-Gift,  city. 

Charles  Herff,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mazie  Jackson-Deal,  California. 

Miss  Nettie  Jenks,  deceased. 

Miss  Minnie  Joliff,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Florence  Jones-Birch,  city. 

Rudolph  Clare,  City. 

George  Little,  city.  ■  r 

Jean  Marks,  city. 

Aaron  Mandelbaum,  grocer,  city. 

Mrs.  Lucie  Miles-Christman,  city. 

Mrs.  Marie  Mergy-Henley,  city. 

Mrs.  Florence  Murphy-Stineman,  Kokomo. 

Ernest  Pearson,  Logansport. 

Paul  Ragan,  city. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Rolfe-Hutchens,  city. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Rohrbacher-Carter,  city. 

Mrs.  Florence  Ross-North,  Rhyolite,  Nev. 

Will  Rusch,  city. 

Paul  Stitt,  city. 

Mrs.  Marie  Rohbock-Blizard,  city. 

Clarence  Smith,  city. 


Milton  Simon,  lawyer,  Indianapolis. 

Estel  Wilson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Stitt-Weesner,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Settie  Swartz,  cashier,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Swartz-Gutman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Lola  Tolbert,  city. 

Miss  Ethel  Jackson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1890-1897. 

Miss  Nellie  Alber,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Bessie  Baer,  instructor  high  school,  city. 

Mrs.  Emma  Darnette-Eby,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Herbert  Bigler,  city. 

Mrs.  Maude  Barrette-Cooper,  Rich  Valley. 

Frank  Bent,  doctor,  city. 

Blanche  Bockman,  city. 

Leo  Beitman,  city. 

Frank  Carpenter,  attorney-at-law,  city. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Curtis-Adams,  city. 

Miss  Edna  Ebbinghouse,  city. 

Miss  Edith  Edwards-Lawson,  city. 

Louis  Early,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Guy  Gardner,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Dada  Haas-Howell,  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Henry-Comus,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Miriam  Hill,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Mina  Kisner-Bridges,  city. 

Clarence  Liniger,  Fort  Clark,  Tex. 

Robert  Little,  McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Robert  Mallock,  Indianapolis. 

Chas.  Smith,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Spencer-Collins,  Kokomo. 

Miss  Bessie  Stewart,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Simon-Wolf,  City. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Seidner-Bachelor,  city. 

Mrs.  Marie  Stitt-Gowgill,  city. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Squires-King,  city. 

Mrs.  Maude  Stober-Witt,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Myrtle  Sholty,  city. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Shellhamer,  city. 

Mrs.  Anna  Sommer-Brooks,  city. 

Eric  Thompson,  Indianapolis. 


Miss  Helen  Watson,  Indianapolis. 

John  Williams,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ada  Sergent-Heaton,  city. 

Mrs.  Chessie  Fowler-Reman,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Mae  Good-McNamee,  city. 

1897-1898. 

Mrs.  Florence  Barnette-Votaw,  Rich  Valley. 

Miss  Eva  Brady,  assistant  bookkeeper,  Hat  Factory. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bruner-Jones,  city. 

Mrs.  Zoe  D’Armond-Douglas,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Clark  Dennis. 

Miss  Margaret  Finney,  teacher,  city. 

Rolland  Gardner,  city. 

William  Hipskind,  merchant,  city. 

Mrs.  Rosetta  Holloway-White,  Huntington. 

Ralph  Howe,  city. 

Miss  Grace  Lines,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Anna  Hutchens-Hale,  city. 

Mrs.  Winnifred  Lautzenhiser-Craft,  farm. 

Shirley  Mercer,  salesman. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Herring-Bigler,  city. 

Macy  Overly,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Nora  Ryan-Driscoll,  Lagro. 

Mrs.  Effie  Sailors-Schwab. 

1897-1898. 

Mrs.  Lola  Shirk-Needham,  Dunkirk. 

Miss  Ethel  Sholty,  city. 

Miss  Bertha  Todd,  Linden. 

Fred  Walter,  city. 

Miss  Jessie  Walker,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Ida  Baumbauei'-Gaylord,  city. 

Clayton  Faucett,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Hutchens-Runkle,  Warren. 

Miss  Shelda  Marks,  city. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miles-Hodges,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Miss  Lucile  Banister,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Stella  Simon-Marks,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Flora  Talbert- Sayre,  Winchester. 

James  Hart,  justice  if  peace,  Bluffton,  Minn. 

Zell  Henley,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Miss  Lenore  Whitcraft,  city. 


Homer  Jones,  city. 

Porter  Jones,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Clara  McCoy-Sellers,  Denver,  Ind. 

Quincy  Milliner,  city. 

Mrs.  Nellje  Plummer-Harvey,  Michigan  City. 

rs.  Beth  Ross-Gillen,  city. 

Fred  Risser,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Maude  Swadley-Logan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Beula  Thompson,  deceased. 

James  Showalter,  city. 

JMi^- Grace  Jones-Crumrine,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1898- 1899. 
aduated. 

1899- 1900. 

Jlayney,  teacher  high  school, 
^ceased. 

Ellsworth  Sm.;h,  farmer. 

Emma  Jenks,  stenographer,  Big  Four. 

Mabel  Bent,  Deaconess  hospital,  Indianapolis. 
Pliny  Crumrine,  erecting  engineer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
¥«•*.  Winnie  Whitcraft-Gardner,  Topeka,  Kan. 
i.  Ethel  Moore-Chase,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I'  fc  Madge  Gray-Sage,  Seattle,  Wash, 
llis  Compton,  farmer,  Peru. 
fc.jEssie  Lynn-Childers,  Danville,  Ill. 
ttfmFougeres,  grocer,  city. 

Peter  Goda,  mechanical  engineer,  Fort  Wayne. 
Geo.  Heston,  deceased. 

Frank  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Aukerman-Sommers,  Indianapolis. 
Mrs.  Lulu  Baer-Miller,  Griffin. 

Carrie  Buffington,  teacher,  city. 

Edith  Burke-Calvert,  Chicago,  Ill. 


,  v  Chapler-Carpenter,  city, 
xladvs  Da  .  ,  ., 

„  „  mer,  teacher,  city. 

R^h  GootfL 

"eJJahn,  t^r<  city. 

e  Thorne,  teat,.*  (,ity 

Smith,  city. 

ey,  deceased. 

r-Croll,  city 


Edna  Klare,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

1900-1901. 

Bruce  Ulsh,  salesman. 

Ethel  Alber,  deceased. 

Lena  Alger,  Hartford  City. 

Gertrude  Barnette,  Rich  Valley. 

Mrs.  Marie  Baumbauer-Hoover,  City. 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Brady-Stauffer,  city. 

Mabel  Carr,  teacher,  city. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Dillen-Thompson,  city. 

Edith  Bent,  teacher,  Rich  Valley. 

Melville  Sullivan,  city. 

Bessie  Gibbons-Conner,  Indianapolis. 

Marie  Gillen,  Deacon  Falls,  Conn. 

Alberta  Graden,  deceased. 

Mrs.  Tina  Guthrie-Brading,  city. 

Mrs.  Florence  Hess-Colbert,  city. 

Clarence  Bent,  city. 

Vernon  Clapp,  stenographer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Earl  Dawes,  city. 

Paul  Ebbinghouse,  city. 

Homer  Halderman,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Herman  Hipskind,  lawyer,  city. 

James  Williams,  Portland,  Ore. 

Minta  Fisher,  Kokomo. 

Tom  Hipskind,  King,  McNamee  &  Hipskind,  city. 
Mrs.  Lulu  Showalter-Gamble,  city. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Clare-Meek,  Jonesboro. 

Christine  Kramer,  teacher,  city. 

Edith  Lynn,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Belle  Myers-Bing,  Anderson. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Miliron-Reed,  Logansport. 

Katherine  Gochenour,  city. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Miller-Stevenson,  city. 

Miss  Marie  Murphy,  Indianapolis. 

Ida  Ply,  city. 

Prue  Rowan,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Etta  Smith-Keen,  Vincennes. 

Alena  Williams,  city. 

Ethel  Knight, 

Carl  Small,  ci 


§ 


JVi 


c 

Mrs, 

Miss 


Karl  Keller,  city. 

Mrs.  Fk)ra  Simpson-Summerton,  city. 

Virginia  Murrell,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

1901-1902. 

Homer  Aukerman,  city. 

Jay  Brown,  clerk  Wabash  freight  office. 

John  Birely,  assistant  cashier,  First  National  Bank,  Hol- 
,  lywood,  Cal. 

James  Chapler,  assistant  civil  engineer,  Big  Four. 

Ralph  Colbert,  Conner  factory,  Andrews. 

Roy  Dillon,  city. 

Dew  Duncan,  civil  engineer,  Indianapolis. 

Alvah  DuBois,  teacher,  Noble  township. 

Albert  Good,  Purdue. 

Harold  Gibson,  Oklahoma  City. 

Garl  Gardner,  Marion. 

Ed  Hipskind,  city. 

Moine  Stitt  Chicago,  Ill. 

Irvin  Stanley,  bank  clerk,  city. 

Carl  Thornley,  city. 

Edward  Weimer,  city. 

Ed  Frash,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Irene  Baumbauer,  city. 

Frances  Barnette,  teacher. 

Hazel  Coate,  pianoforte  instructor,  Indiana  Musical  Col¬ 
lege,  Marion. 

Mary  Clarke,  city. 

Ella  Clarke,  city. 

Grace  Werst,  teacher,  city. 

Adelaide  Elward,  vocal  instructor,  Marion  Normal  College. 


Mrs.  LucBe  Ferry-Jones,  city. 

^Ils'  *"  cy  Goodlander,  Homer,  Mich.  * 

Mis.  Dan  Alberta  Howe-Hopper,  St.  Poul,  Minn. 
Mrs  Mflrm  -■ 

’  "  d  Caroline  Hipskind-Brommer,  city. 

Mrs.  ,j  ,  ., 

Hipskind,  city. 

Mis.  Mauu. —  i,  Tones-Holder,  City. 

Miss  Myrtle  Sholty  Mcett-Smith,  city. 

Mis.  Catrie  Shellhamei ,-  ci.off,  Lafontaine. 

Mrs.  Anna  Sommer-Brooks,  cn^  .city. 

Eric  Thompson,  Indianapolis.  Htv 


a 


Dorothy  Myers,  assistant  librarian,  Carnegie  Library, 


Aline  Mergy,  music  instructor,  city. 


Fay  Phillips,  city. 

Ethel  Phillips,  teacher. 

Pearl  Pearson,  city. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Pike-Green,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ola  Pearson,  teacher,  Lynlawn. 

Fanny  Ragan,  city. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Richtmyer-Miller,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Hazel  Roberts,  city. 

Sarah  Rogge,  city.  , 

Mrs.  Esther  Ross-Ebbinghouse,  city. 

Mrs.  Selma  Simon-Cnok,  Richmond. 

Hazel  Squires,  Roann. 

Mary  Lessig,  California. 

1902-1903. 

Frank  Brannegan,  deceased. 

Edgar  Ewing,  University  of  Chicago. 

Earl  Foote,  Huntington. 

Wurtem  Jones,  city. 

John  Lavengood,  Amboy. 

Eva  Adams,  teacher,  White’s  Institute. 

Glen  Orear,  civil  service,  city. 

Edith  Barnette,  city. 

John  Yagerlehner,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ethel  Bent,  teacher,  city. 

Louise  Conner,  University  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Maud  Dubois-Barnette,  Rich  Valley. 
Amy  English,  teacher,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
May  Flinn,  city. 

Nellie  Goldie,  teacher. 

Mrs.  Grace  Hale-Richards,  city. 

Grace  Kisner,  New  Mexico. 

Ruth  Kohler,  city. 

Mrs.  Grace  Lautzenheizer-Oswalt,  Dora. 
Bessie  Latchem,  teacher,  White’s  Institute. 
Ruth  McConn,  teacher. 

Rose  Mills,  teacher,  city.  / 

Miriam  Rector-Field,  Huntington 
Vida  Ross,  teacher,  city.  / 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Shu  ely-Duf'd,  city. 
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